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NATIONAL UNITY AND INDI- By 


VIDUAL LIBERTIES 


I 


As a nation we are united in uphold- 
ing the Constitution of the United States. 
To the private citizen, the core of the 
Constitution is the Bill of Rights which 
vuarantees personal liberties. But na- 
tional unity upon this fundamental aim 
does not preclude wide divergence of indi- 
vidual opinion and behavior. Most of us 
are ready on occasion to eriticize our de- 


mocracy in the spirit of men who compare 


imperfect practice with their ideals. These 
criticisms are anything but uniform. One 


who wished to discredit democracy could 
compile from our own mouths a list of 
shortcomings that might start with inequi- 
ties in the tax laws and cover all aspects of 
our business, polities, social relations, arts, 
sports and religion. It would be full of 
contradictions and dwarf a mail-order cata- 
logue in size. We do not see eye to eye 
even on such fundamentals as the suffrage. 
Some would draw a color line, or a prop- 
erty line, or a literacy line between those 
allowed and those not allowed to vote, while 
others would redraw the sex line recently 
erased. There may even be a few among 
us who would shift the basis of our gov- 
ernment, if they could, from rule by the 
people at large to rule by a dictator, or rule 
by a single class. 

Yet after all these diversities, minor and 
major, are admitted, the broad fact remains 
that an overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
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cans genuinely believe in democratic¢ prin- 
ciples and wish to advance democratic prae- 
tice by democratie processes. Proponents 
and opponents of the measures taken by 
Congress and the Executive concur in pre- 


serving ‘‘the American way of life’’ as the 
end to be sought at whatever cost. They 


differ merely concerning the best means. 
The most damaging charge that each side 
brings against the other is that its oppo- 
nents are covertly trying to overthrow 
The heat 


which shrewd judges of public opinion re- 


democratic institutions. with 
pudiate such charges is conclusive evidence 
that, however much they quarrel about 
other matters, they still agree that most 
American citizens are loyal to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
Organizations such as the American Com- 
mittee for Intellectual 
Freedom thus command almost universal 
approval in principle. 
conservative in their purposes; for they 


Democracy and 


They are essentially 
are seeking to keep alive the liberties con- 


ferred by the Bill of Rights. 
far as I know, ventures publicly to assail 


No one, so 
that aim. But in practice such organiza- 
tions almost invariably encounter much 
antipathy and vigorous opposition. In- 
deed, because of this very antipathy and 
opposition such committees are organized. 
If all Americans were ready to live up at 
all times to the democratic tenets they pro- 
fess, personal liberties would never be in- 
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fringed, and no one would have to inter- 
rupt constructive work to defend the prin- 
ciples our forefathers formulated. 

Why is this conservative job of maintain- 
ing democracy and intellectual freedom so 
difficult, and often so unpopular, in a na- 
tion that believes in democracy and intel- 
lectual freedom ? 

I] 

Human inconsistency might 
blanket that 
what he preaches for which man’s con- 
time im- 


pass aS a 
answer failure to practice 


science has castigated him from 


memorial. Principles of personal liberty 
are no respecters of persons, but we find 
it hard to that high 


level of righteousness and logie. It 


live on and austere 

is not 
difficult to aecord the right of free speech 
to one who expresses our own views; to ac- 
cord the same right to one whose views we 
don’t must cultivate a sense of 
humor, of toleration, of fair play. Until 
men learn to profit by different opinions 


held by others, the best of democracies will 


relish, we 


have to defend the liberties of all against 
the petulance of any. In our anger we are 
prone to violate our own principles of toler- 
ation. The ‘‘eternal vigilance’’ that is ‘‘the 
price of liberty’’ includes vigilance against 
our own lapses from the demoeratie faith. 

It is peculiarly hard to live up to our 
principles of toleration because the indi- 
viduals whose free speech annoys us are 
such a mixed lot. Among them are some of 
the finest spirits that humanity produeces— 
men whom their conventional contempor- 
aries can not appreciate but who become 
saints to later 


heroes or genera- 


Well represented in most unpopular 


moral 
tions. 
causes are ardent youths whose generous 
enthusiasms sometimes betray them into 
follies. Among the adults, agitator types 
are exhibitionists, cranks, men of one idea, 
self-righteous, 


impractical dreamers, the 


some perhaps with masochistic longings 


for martyrdom; in short, ill-adjusted per- 


sonalities of the many sorts that form 
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, 


the ‘‘lunatie fringe’’ about the torch of 
truth, and also about the fires of hell. <A 
good many of these people are frightfully 
they had the 


power, they might become worse persecu- 


intolerant themselves; if 
tors than those who now persecute them. 
Thus the self-appointed guardian of per- 
sonal liberties has a set of clients among 
whom he may admire some, distrust others 
and detest a few; but all of whom he is 
bound to protect in the exercise of their 
constitutional rights. 

Like the Quaker’s wife, the individuals 
who voluntarily take on the unpopular job 
of defending personal liberties must be 
themselves at least ‘‘a little queer.’’ The 
perfectly normal man, who prizes the good 
opinion of his neighbors and wants to live 
a blameless life among them, avoids such 
arduous and thankless work. Some of the 
repugnance felt for those to be defended 
will surely be visited upon the defenders. 
To convince himself that he should risk 
censure and perhaps worse penalties by 
defending people he may distrust ealls for 
other qualities than common sense. Those 
who assume this burden must take their 
principles more seriously than the usual 
run of men. That’s not a popular trait. 
And however high its moral potentialities, 
it may lead to a grievous fault. Sticklers 
for principle too often develop a narrow 
sectarian spirit. The avowed champions of 
social toleration sometimes become suspici- 
ous of one another. Friction among or- 
ganizations dedicated to democratic ends is 
paradoxical, ridiculous, lamentable ; but un- 
happily it is fairly common—more common 
than it would be if the self-chosen defen- 
ders of liberty were not ‘‘a little queer.”’ 

To push this psychological probing one 
step further, those who are especially active 
in trying to repress free thought and free 
expression are another very mixed lot. The 
place of the clear-sighted moral hero is 
taken by the shrewd schemer who knows 


what advantages he may reap by inciting 
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some large group against some small group. 
Yet these crafty leaders would accomplish 
little if they could not enlist more emotional 
types. Crusading against social noneon- 
formers lures excitable youths, agitators of 
many stripes and sadists, just as surely as 
lures other 


espousing unpopular causes 


immature and _ ill-adjusted personalities. 
Fanatics and bigots are as likely to be on 
one side as on the other when their zeal 
is disproportionate to their sense of what 
their worldly interests are. But those who 
know on which side their bread is buttered 
rT 

They 


are not easy to deal with, just because many 


usually line up with the persecutors. 


of them are honest according to their lights. 

Not all the psychological difficulties en- 
countered in safeguarding personal liber- 
ties are due to the idiosyneracies of the 
individuals who get themselves persecuted, 
or their defenders, and of those who do the 
persecuting. A graver source of trouble 
is that at times pretty much all of us get 
into an emotional mess and behave intol- 
erantly. Perennial injustices to Indians 
and Negroes, local outbursts against Chi- 
nese and Japanese, Mormons and Catholics, 
anarchists and communists, trade unions 
and railroads, the teaching of evolution 
and the practice of vivisection, blotch our 
record with sad regularity. Yet I think 
Americans can honestly claim a gradual 
toleration of 

Even the Indian and 


growth in their minority 
groups and beliefs. 
the Negro are more secure in their rights 
than they were some decades ago. The 
unfortunate fact to be faced is that this 
spread in toleration is slow and is occa- 
sionally set back by epidemics of perse- 
eution during which usually decent people 
in large numbers forget their principles. 
Threats to our wonted feeling of secur- 
ity render us especially susceptible to such 
Hence they are a regular con- 
The heightening 


epidemies. 
comitant of major wars. 
of emotional tension brings a lowering of 
the had attained. 


toleration we slowly 
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Then all those elements in the 


nity, calculating and unwitting, which seek 


ecommu- 


increased influence or emotional satisfae- 
tion from venting their pet hatreds upon 
The 


dissenters of 


others find it easier to gain support. 
excitement stirs up social 
many sorts, making them more obstreper- 
ous and harder to tolerate. Flagrant in- 
fringements of liberty call into being new 
organizations to defend civil liberties, and 
the defenders, too, get excited beyond their 
wont. So our severest struggles over per- 
sonal liberties are carried on in an atmos- 
phere murky with passion. A much larger 
proportion of us than usual become ill-ad- 
justed personalities for the time being. 
Our principles, those cold abstract entities, 
are heated into fighting slogans, very unlike 
their real selves, and used as incitements to 
violate principles. 


IT] 


These victories of passion over reason are 
the more dangerous because an external 
threat to our liberties complicates the task 
of defense and intensifies the need for in- 
telligent analysis. When a majority of the 
American people see their institutions at- 
tacked by a foreign nation, they do not 
hesitate to defend their way of life by 
foree of arms. Democracy in an age of vio- 
lence really is as feeble as its foes proclaim 
if it can not maintain itself against foreign 
But armed defense of liberty 
United 


action is indispensable, and the citizens of 


aggression. 
requires some sacrifice of liberties. 


a democracy can not act in unison without 
submitting themselves to a discipline more 
drastic than they choose to endure in times 
of peace. Some of their liberties they must 
voluntarily surrender for a while to pre- 
serve their enduring liberty. Yet to sur- 
render all individual liberties to the state 
is to surrender precisely that for which a 
democracy fights. To draw the line be- 
tween those personal rights they will give 


up during the emergency and those per- 
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sonal rights they will cling to is exceedingly 
difficult. 


for better or 


Yet we have to solve this problem 
worse when we are far from 
calm. 

The best precaution against our unwis- 
dom in such times of stress is to recall the 
familiar line drawn by our institutions be- 
tween the rights and the duties of citizens. 
Major decisions upon public policy are to 
be made by democratic processes, regulated 
by laws enacted in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. Every citizen of voting age has 
not only the right but also the duty to 
share in these major decisions, including 
the right and duty of influencing others by 
free expression of his opinions. Onee a 
decision has been taken, however, all must 
obey it—the minority who think it mis- 
taken as well as the majority who think 
it just. Any other attitude is undemocratic 

an implicit denial of government ‘‘by the 
people sh 

But what of the conscientious objector— 
the man whose conscience forees him to be- 
lieve that the consciences of the majority 
of his fellow citizens have betrayed them 
into evil courses, the man who is ‘‘everlast- 
ingly sure’’ that he is right and others are 


» 


wrong?) Our democracy owes much to men 


of that stern mold. Its foundations were 
laid by irreconcilable protesters, who were 
so certain of their own rightness that when 
they gained power they repressed those who 
Happily our fore- 
attitude, 


protested against them. 


fathers outgrew this intolerant 
and when they framed the Constitution 
granted freedom of conscience to everyone. 
Kor all that, they required the conscien- 
tious objector to obey the decisions of the 
majority. A law that the courts uphold 
prevails over individual seruples just as it 
The 


can 


prevails over individual selfishness. 
objector, conscientious or otherwise, 
cherish his own opinion and seek converts 
to it. 
the law changed. 


He can try by legal methods to get 
Or he can break the law 
and take the consequences, hoping that the 
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penalties imposed upon him will open the 
eyes of the majority to what he thinks their 
error. But until the majority does change 
its mind, which it may never do, the law 
must be enforced. 

Of course, this legalistic conclusion does 
not dispose of the moral issues involved in 
dissent from democratic decisions. The 
Founding Fathers themselves did not con- 
ceive of the rights of the individual as de- 
rived from any document. They thought 
of the Bill of Rights as merely throwing 
legal guarantees around rights that are nat- 
ural and indefeasible. However skeptical 
we have become concerning the doctrine of 
‘*natural law,’’ most of us still feel that our 
personal rights flow from a source higher 
than the Constitution. About that ultimate 
source we differ. Fortunately, that vexed 
problem is not the issue here—I observe 
merely that in obeying our consciences we 
feel an obligation to follow the example of 
our ancestors in showing ‘‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind.’’ Regard for 
others is itself a dictate of conscience. The 
Golden Rule, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’?’ demands of us more consideration 
for one another than any statute ever en- 
acted by a legislature. One who adheres 
to that rule of life may find himself on 
oceasion in conflict with man-made law, 
even in a democracy. But in a democracy 
he has an opportunity to persuade his fel- 
low citizens of their errors. They, too, are 
moral agents with the right and duty to 
obey their consciences. The dissenter who 
really loves his neighbors as himself will 
recognize these rights and duties. If, de- 
spite all, he is impelled by an inner light 
to oppose what he thinks are prevailing 
errors, he will submit without undue re- 
pining to the consequences of his stand and 
pray for the coming of a more righteous 
day. 

This rule of obedience becomes more im- 
perative and more imperious in times of 


grave emergency. When the majority be- 
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lieves, rightly or wrongly, that the national 
safety is imperiled, it insists upon drastic 
action ina hurry. Men are drafted into the 
army by the hundred thousand; bigger 
slices of their incomes are taken away from 
millions; the Executive is given enormous 
powers; the government’s agencies, old 
and new, begin regulating our daily lives. 
These are serious interferences with ‘‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
They are adopted by a majority that re- 
gards them as inevitable evils, often over 
vehement protests by a minority which la- 
ments that democracy itself is being be- 
trayed. After the emergency is passed we 
shuffle off these self-imposed restrictions 
upon personal liberties with a vast sense 
of relief. 
we enforce the restrictions with scant re- 
gard for malcontents. That was broadly 
our pattern of behavior during and after 
the Civil War and the War of 1917-18. 
We began repeating the pattern last year, 
and doubtless we shall again rid ourselves 


But while the emergency lasts 


of the impediments to living more or less as 
we please when our present anxieties are 
set at rest. 


IV 


More than ever in these periods when 
some liberties are being voluntarily cur- 
tailed by majority action do those who up- 
hold democracy and intellectual freedom 
need courage, and more than ever do they 
need wisdom. They are not likely to agree 
among themselves what policies the nation 
should adopt to defend its institutions. 
One thing is clear, however. As loyal citi- 
zens of a democracy they should obey the 
laws duly enacted, and the rulings of ad- 
ministrative officials that are in accordance 
with the laws, whether they approve of the 
laws and the rulings or are themselves 
striving for a change. They should not 
champion anyone who sets himself up as 
superior to the law, however lofty the prin- 
ciples on which he believes himself to be 
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acting, and however much they may ap- 
prove of his principles. If they can not 
bring themselves to obey the law, they 
should suffer the penalties imposed upon 
lawbreakers. 

By that same token they should insist 
that anyone who seeks to repress the lib- 
erties of others, whether the repressor be 
a private citizen or a public official, should 
respect the law. This means among other 
things that anyone against whom charges 
are brought should be given full and fair 
opportunity to defend himself. It means 
also that alleged offenders should be pre- 
sumed innocent until they have been proved 
euilty. The defenders of liberty should 
take this stand just as firmly for individ- 
uals whose opinions they oppose as for in- 
dividuals whose opinions they share. 

This defense of individuals whose liber- 
ties are illegally abridged is urgent, how- 
ever petty some of the cases may seem and 
however honest the misguided oppressors 
may be in intention. Its urgency derives, 
not from the hope, often vain, of helping 
a few victims of injustice, but from the 
duty of keeping liberty intact. 
the national unity that is indispensable if 


To attain 


we are not to waste our heritage of freedom, 
we must keep our ideals shining bright. 
We believe that it was for freedom that our 
forefathers fought. If we in our generation 
are to bear such sacrifices as they bore, and 
will such suecesses as they won, we must be 
sustained by such ideals as made them 
resolute. 

It is true that these ancestors to whom 
we owe so much were not always faithful 
to their own principles. In anger or from 
self-interest they often denied to individ- 
uals or to minority groups liberties they 
claimed in their speeches for all men. I 
suppose anyone who wished might parallel 
every recent act of intolerance with more 
flagrant instances from heroie periods in 
our history. And the devil’s advocate who 
took this line might argue that, since these 
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errors did not prevent a gradual develop- 
ment of tolerance among us and a broaden- 
ing of the social base upon which our de- 
mocracy rests, the excesses of which some 
contemporaries are guilty will have slight 
significance for the future. We may hope 
that But 


the bad examples they set at times that we 


this inference is valid. is 1t for 


then who established the re- 
Did their 
ideals strengthen their hands in winning 


revere men 


faithlessness to own 


public? 


freedom? Shall we strengthen ourselves 
in our time of trial by emulating the incon- 
sistencies of our predecessors or by earry- 
ing out the principles they professed and 


incorporated in the Constitution ? 
Vv 

It is through the exercise of freedom in 
accordance with laws adopted and enforced 
by majority rule that our nation has grown 
vreat. It was opportunities to live aecord- 
ing to their consciences, to win whatever 
standing their personal abilities could at- 
tain, to improve their circumstances by in- 
it was such 
that at- 
Atlantie coast and 
Their 
short 

The 


inventor is a pioneer as much as the man 


dustry, thrift and enterprise 


opportunities to live free lives 


tracted settlers to the 
earried their children to the Paeifie. 
of the 


order was effected by free initiative. 


conquest continent in such 


who clears a farm on the edge of settle- 


ment. He ean flourish only where men are 
at liberty to produce goods in whatever 
Behind 


tion stands knowledge of materials and nat- 


ways they think efficient. inven- 
ural processes, which the inventor combines 
in novel ways or to novel ends. Acquiring 
the knowledge on which the wonderful in- 
ventions of our time rest has been still an- 
other type of pioneering—an exercise of 
intellectual freedom. The questing spirit 
of science, with its disquieting skepticism 
ot dear familiar notions, had to fight time 
and again against suffocation. Ours was 


one of the nations in whieh it eould breathe 
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most freely, though even among us its ex- 
pansion has been retarded by bigotry and 
selfishness. Through scientifie discoveries, 
applied to the work of the world by engi 
neers, in a system of free business enter 
prise, we have attained unexampled effi 
ciency in producing wealth. It has seemed 
not visionary to hope that the time was 
near when we might abolish poverty among 
our people. 

All this we have achieved through exer- 
cising our freedom—freedom of conscience, 
freedom of settlement, freedom in choice of 
occupation, freedom in methods of working, 
freedom in investment, freedom of thought. 
How long can we maintain our progress if 
we lose these freedoms? Will any govern- 
ment not dedicated to ‘‘life, hberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness’’ use the resources 
of science, the arts of administration, to 
better man’s lot upon earth? Are we will- 
ing to turn over the hard task of making 
our economic organization a more efficient 
agency of public welfare to any authority 
other than ourselves? 

Not often do we think lovingly about 
these freedoms of ours and what we owe to 


them. For the most part they are so fa- 
miliar that we take them for granted. 


When we do think of them it is on their 
imperfections that we dwell. Freedom of 
conscience has its ridiculous and anti-social 
results in sectarianism and _ silly cults. 
I'reedom to invent new ways of producing 
voods often throws men out of work. To 
competitors, freedom of business enterprise 
KF ree- 


dom in scientific research begets a speciali- 


often wears the guise of oppression. 


zation so narrow that intelligence splits 
Certainly we can not be 
proud of all the uses to which we have put 


into fragments. 


our freedoms; and oné of our most whole- 
some habits is self-criticism. 

But it 
these to recognize the transcendent value 
And eontrasts with the 
tyrannies that oppress great nations drive 


is also wholesome at times like 


of our way of life. 
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the point home. Who among us would ex- 
change our democracy with all its limita- 
tions for life where free thought is forbid- 
den, where free speech leads to the con- 
centration camp, where secret police lurk 
in every gathering; where one ean not 
worship as one wishes or organize with 
one’s fellows to improve one’s fortunes, 
where the courts offer no protection to 
critics of the powers that be, where every- 
one is the slave of a despotic state to live 
or to die as its leaders decree? 

Not only Americans but all mankind, in- 
cluding most notably the willing as well as 
the unwilling victims of dictatorship, not 
only the present generation but also gen- 
erations to come, are vitally concerned in 
what we, here and now, do to further de- 
To re- 
member how much we owe to these bless- 
ings, how dependent our future is upon 
their continuance, hardens our opposition 


moeraey and intellectual freedom. 


to foreign assailants and should check the 
misguided among us who violate the Bill 
of Rights. It is by realizing what liberty 
means in daily life, by cherishing it in our 
hearts, that we can best assure the national 
unity of purpose we so sorely need in the 
emergency that has been thrust upon us. 
And it will be by bringing demoeratie prac- 
tices into closer accord with democratic 
ideals that we and our children will create 
a nobler future. 


VI 


No one can foretell how that creative 
labor will be performed or what changing 
shapes the new structure will assume. For, 
as the President said in his message to 
Congress on January 6: 


... we of the United Nations are not making 
all this sacrifice of human effort and human lives 
to return to the kind of world we had after the 
last World War. 

We are fighting to-day for security, not only for 
ourselves, but for all men, not only for one gen- 
eration but for all generations. We are fighting 
to cleanse the world of ancient evils, ancient ills. 
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Pride in our achievements as a nation does 
not blind us to errors that we have com- 
mitted, imperfections in our way of life. 
Well as those who designed our ship of 
state met the needs of their time, our times 
impose new requirements, and statecraft is 
not a trade in which technological progress 
is impossible. 

Never 


of democracy 


have we lived up to our ideals 


and intellectual freedom. 
Never have all our people enjoyed in prae- 
tice the full 
theory. Many of our citizens have suffered 


political disabilities, social discriminations 


liberties that were theirs in 


and economie injustice. The non-conform- 
ers whom committees on civil rights have 
had to defend are peculiar people, as | 
have said; but many of them have been 
uttering reproaches that conscience was 
There 


have been abuses that cried aloud for re- 


whispering in less sensitive ears. 


dress. 

Our very ideals have had an acrid indi- 
vidualistie flavor. While we have insisted 
shrilly upon the sanctity of individual con- 
science, we have not had an insistent social 
conscience. While energetic in our private 
initiative, we have been sluggish in per- 
ceiving how one man’s ‘enterprise may in- 
fringe the freedom of other men. We have 
not known how to utilize our produetive 
resources to the full in times of peace, or to 
the frequent recurrence of eco- 
We still think of gov- 


ernment as a potential tyrant against whose 


prevent 
nomie depressions. 


encroachments upon our private affairs we 
must protect ourselves by ‘‘checks and bal- 
ances.’’ We have not grown up to the con- 
ception of government as the great common 
agency of a democracy for promoting pub- 
lie welfare. Nor have we developed a gov- 
ernment just, efficient and wise enough to 
We do not 


know enough about social behavior and the 


use confidently to that end. 


intricate ways in which one social change 


causes other social changes. What we eus- 


“*social sciences’? must 


tomarily call our 
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be made both more social and more scien- 
tific. More thorough and accurate knowl- 
edge we must have to transmute our demo- 
cratic aspirations into blueprints and speci- 
fications for the structure we hope to erect. 

What makes the future inspiring is the 
opportunity of adapting our institutions 
wider horizons of 


to the to-day and _ to- 


morrow as well as our forefathers shaped 


their policies to what was then the future. 


It is with this great task that we would 


A NEW CHALLENGE TO ADULT 


CIVIC EDUCATION 


Now that we are at war adult civie edu- 
cation enters a new and more vital area of 
The 


included 


activities carried on in its 


Americanization 


service. 


name have and 


naturalization classes, literacy education, 
and discussion 


public forums 


These must be continued and expanded, but 


groups. 


unless such programs eventuate directly 
and without unreasonable delay in an ex- 
tension of opportunities for citizen partici- 
pation in the war effort they will be by- 
passed in favor of a more direct route to 
our number-one objective—the fight of and 
for our lives in the defense of freedom and 
a way of life we love. 

Many of us, who in the past have urged 
the study and discussion of public questions 
in forums under school sponsorship, enter- 
tained a wishful hope that such discussions 
would beget action and wider citizen par- 
But, in 
our zeal to preserve the impartiality and 


ticipation in community affairs. 


objectivity of the discussion, we often pre- 
destined it to be a mere forensic display of 
a not too enlightened opinion. War has 
taken the matter of citizen action in the 
solution of community problems out of the 

1 EDITORIAL NOTE: Dr. Sheats has recently been 


elected president of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, NEA. 
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fain be busy. Meanwhile, the peremptory 
demand of the moment is to defend the 
institutions through which we can become 
the architects of our own fortunes. To 
that end we should devote our energies 
and sacrifice whatever we must for sue- 
The more precious we hold democ- 
racy and intellectual freedom, the more 
firmly shall we unite to protect them now 
in order that we may use them when we 


cess. 


ean once more turn to constructive tasks. 


By 
PAUL H. SHEATS! 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN; EDITOR, 
Adult Education Bulletin 


realm of wishful thinking. The program of 
civilian-defense activities on the home front 
will involve thousands of adults in com- 
munity projects for the first time in their 
lives. Possibly those of us who have had 
professional interest and some experience 
in the field of adult civic education can help 
to root these action programs in wider citi- 
zen understanding of the democratic proe- 
ess, of the continuing burden of choice and 
responsibility which rests upon those who 
would remain free to make a choice. 

First, it seems essential that in the field 
of adult civic education we must provide 
new and varied opportunities for voluntary 
citizen participation in action programs 
growing naturally out of the study and dis- 
cussion of community problems. Such ae- 
tion programs can make a valuable contri- 
bution to the war effort. The case for 
relating adult education to community ac- 
tion programs is based on the following 
considerations : 

1. The strength of the democratic system is to be 
found in an alert, participating citizenry, ac- 
quainted with the meanings of democracy, willing 
to share in the responsibilities as well as the privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

2. Democracy must be lived, practiced, experi- 
enced if it is to retain its vitality. Just as one 
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cements a friendship by a mutual exchange of re- 
sponsibilities, so must you and I find in partici- 
pation a bond to, and a stake in, the way of life 
we call democracy. We can find such a stake most 
quickly by sharing in the duties which go with the 
privilege of living in the neighborhoods and com- 
munities to which we belong. 

3. The success of the war effort and the date on 
which it will be terminated depend in large part 
upon the effectiveness of civilian participation in 
voluntary defense activities. 

4. Participation is one of the most effective ways 
to create and maintain civilian morale. Morale is 
not generated by any mystical laying-on of hands 
by an Office of Civilian Defense in Washington. It 
comes rather from the actual participation of ordi- 
nary rank-and-file, garden-variety folks in group 
activities which directly or indirectly help to raise 
the standard of living in the communities of which 
they are a part. Such group effort can be directed 
toward the analysis and more nearly complete satis- 
faction of community needs, as, for example, in 
the fields of health, recreation or public housing. 
But it all to serve a 
morale-building purpose. A choral group, a hobby 
class, a dramaties club, a forum will do the same 
job if they provide opportunity for practicing 
once again the basic characteristics of democracy 


need not be ambitious at 


found in neighborliness, good will, friendliness, re- 
spect for and faith in one’s fellow men despite the 
spreading hatred and bitterness which war has 
brought. The tragic fact is that many of our peo- 
ple have forgotten the tradition of unity in defense 
against a common foe, have lost the capacity for 
effective participation in group activities. Para- 
doxically enough, perhaps, unity does not neces- 
sarily mean the giving up of differences. It does 
mean that appeals to rancor and hate and the name- 
calling, witch-hunting and whipping-boy tactics are 
out. The fact that the pressure is on does not 
justify the complete abandonment of the very prac- 
tices and virtues which distinguish us from our 
more ruthless contemporaries. 


Yommunity surveys indicate that, if we 
exclude church membership, from sixty to 
seventy per cent. of our people were not 
identified with a community action group 


Events... 
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before the war. The extension of oppor- 
tunities for participation under the civilian- 
defense program will provide an excellent 
channel through which to reach young and 
old in this formerly unaffiliated group. 

A second point to consider is that, in or- 
ganizing and planning these new programs 
for voluntary civilian participation in the 
war effort, educational leadership is essen- 
tial. 
of group purposes is meaningless in any 
Our 


institutions have the facilities 


Participation without understanding 


kind of system except a dictatorship. 
educational 
and resources (plant, staff and materials) 
to service citizen groups who wish to think 
through war issues and plan constructive 
The 
working through a 


community-action programs. school 


superintendent com- 
munity-council organization can facilitate 
the mobilization of the the 
whole community and provide the general 
staff for planning and promoting the cam- 
paign to strengthen the ‘‘line behind the 


resources of 


line’’ by counteracting citizen apathy and 
neglect of duty. Defense, like charity, be- 
gins at home and our agencies of adult 
civic education, channeled into efforts of 
maximum utility through a council or- 
ganization, must carry the major load of 
responsibility for improving the efficiency of 
the democratic process at the grass roots. 
No private or vested interest of any single 
individual or group can be permitted to in- 
terfere with this number-one task—the ini- 
tiating and sponsoring of for 
community betterment in which each of us 
may find some niche to fill, some small part 


programs 


to play. From such a common effort will 
come at least some of that 


regard for, the common weal without which 


faith in, and 


no democratie nation can long endure. 





ANOTHER WARNING ON THE DANGER 
OF TEACHER SHORTAGES 


Tue ACE Commission of Teacher Education, 





Karl W. Bigelow, director, is distributing an 
8-page leaflet, “This War and the Teacher,” 


which is replete with wholesome advice to 
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teachers, prospective teachers, school officials, 


boards of education and the publie generally 
regarding the significance of the schools in the 
present crisis and the danger of handicapping 
their service. Emphasizing that the quality of 


teaching “imust be sustained and strengthened 


in Wartime,” the commission reports: 
Already there are shortages of teachers of in- 
dustrial arts and agriculture, of physical education 


for boys, of and mathematies, of home eco- 


and of 


science 


nomics and commercial subjects instrumen 


tal music. Young men are being drawn away from 


superintendencies and = principalships. The great 
impending threat is of a loss of women teachers 
in smaller communities, and as the expe rienced 
teachers withdraw, the chances of holding eollege 
students—equally acceptable to industry—to their 
preparation for teaching steadily decline. 

The commission’s statement concludes: 

In wartime, good teaching is more important 
than ever. But conditions are such that there is 
imminent danger that teachers in large numbers 
will be drawn away from the profession. Each 
individual teacher should stand by his post until 
sent for or until fully convinced that his services 
elsewhere will be of more value to his country. 
Kach should strive to rise to the demands of a 
tremendous present, of a fateful future. Young 


people who are preparing for teaching should stick 


to their purpose lacking clear evidence that society 


has greater need of them for other duties. School 
officials should encourage and support teachers 
vigorously, The people should prove that they 
appreciate what good teaching means to our na- 
tion, and that they are determined that good 


teachers shall be prepared and retained. 


Copies of the leaflet may be obtained free of 
charge from the headquarters of the ACE, 744 
Jackson Plaee, Washington, D. C. 







PHI DELTA KAPPA GIVES UP ITS 
“WHITE CLAUSE” 


rA Kappa, a professional fraternity 


Prat De 
in edueation, has announced the removal of the 
the 


Now men of good character of any race will be 


“white clause” from national constitution. 


eligible for membership in this fraternity pro- 


vided that they meet other professional and 


scholastie requirements. The removal of the 


race restriction, however, is not obligatory on 
all chapters since each has loeal autonomy in 
the selection of its members. 


The 


the white clause eame after 


removal of 
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a referendum vote of the 92 chapters in the 
fraternity, in which 67 chapters voted to remove 
the restriction, 20 voted to retain the restriction 
and five failed to cast a vote. The referendum 
followed a straw vote of the membership in 
which 8,133 members participated and in which 
the vote was three to two for the removal of the 
membership restriction. This has been a sub- 
ject debated at great length over a period of 
many years—in faet, since the incorporation of 
the fraternity in 1911. In protest and in order 
to provide a test case, Sigma Chapter at the 
Ohio State University violated this clause of the 
constitution in August, 1940, and, as a result, 
was suspended from the fraternity by the Na- 
tional Exeeutive Committee which, under the 
On May 
27, 1942, Sigma Chapter voted to apply for re- 


constitution, had no other alternative. 


instatement to good standing in the fraternity 
and on May 29, 1942, the chapter was reinstated 
by unanimous National Executive Committee 
approval. 

Under date of June 2, 1942, announcement 
was made to all chapters of the fraternity of 
the removal of the race restriction in regard to 
eligibility for membership. 

The president of Pi Lambda Theta, women’s 
professional and honor society in edueation, in 
a brief communication in the present number 
of SCHOOL AND Society, states that this organ- 
ization has never drawn a “color line.” Kappa 
Delta Pi, honor society in edueation, like Phi 
Delta Kappa incorporated in 1911, has from 
the outset drawn no lines of sex, race or re- 
ligion, and at its eonvoeation last February 
elected to its Laureate Chapter a Negro, George 
Washington Carver. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION AT DENVER 


Two meetings of the National Couneil of 
Edueation, senior division, NEA, have been 
announeed by the president, L. A. Pechstein, 


dean, Teachers College, University of Cinein- 
nati, to be held at Denver on Monday and Tues- 
day, June 29 and 30. 

A joint meeting with the Educational Policies 
29, 2:30 P.M. 
The topie for discussion is “A Financial Pro- 
The 
theses will be presented by Paul R. Mort, pro- 


Commission will be held, June 


gram for Edueation during the War.” 
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fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
and prepared discussions of the 
Maxwell, the 
Arthur W. 


commissioner for 


University, 
theses will be made by G. L. 
Edueational Policies Commission; 
Schmidt, finance, 
New York State Edueation Department; James 
Rhode Is- 
land; Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Univer- 


assistant 
F. Rockett, direetor of edueation, 


sity of Oregon; M. G. Neale, professor of edu- 
cational administration, University of Minne- 
sota, and R. L. Johns, director of administra- 
tion and finance, Alabama State Department 
of Edueation. 


? 


The second session, June 30, 2:30 p.m., will 
be devoted to a discussion of “Youth and the 
Future,” under the leadership of Harl R. Doug 
lass, dean, College of Edueation, University of 
Prepared discussions of the theses 
will be presented by William Wrinkle, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Colorado State 
(Greeley); Ralph D. 
Jenkins, superintendent of schools, Englewood 


Colorado. 


College of Education 
(Colo.); Philip W. L. Cox, professor of secon- 
dary edueation, New York University; George 
T. Avery, dean, Colorado State College of Agri- 
Meehanie Arts (Fort Collins) ; 
N. William Newsom, director of instruction, 
Western State College of Colorado (Gunnison), 
and L. John Nuttall, superintendent of schools, 
Salt Lake City. 

The general public is weleome to attend the 


culture and 


open meetings. Attendance is obligatory upon 


the members of the council. 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS HERE 
AND THERE 

BEGINNING Friday, May 15, a ten-day calen- 
dar of commencement events marked the 1942 
close of Park College, Parksville, Mo. The pro- 
gram included social events and business meet- 
ings leading up to the baccalaureate service on 
Sunday, May 24, and the commencement proper, 
May 25, at which the address was delivered by 
Ross Armstrong MeFarland, of the research 
staff of Harvard University. Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon Dr. MecFarland—Doctor 
of Science; Jose M. Gallardo, Commissioner of 
Edueation, Puerto Rico, and Acting Governor 
of Puerto Rico—Doctor of Letters; Paul Pren- 
tice Boyd, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Kentueky—Doctor of Laws. 

Manhattan College held its 89th annual com- 
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mencement exercises on May 17, when degrees 
were granted to 238 students. Honorary de 
grees were conferred upon the Most Reverend 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York; 
Governor J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island, 
Arthur V. 


of the New York City Planning Commission. 


and Sheridan, engineering member 
Archbishop Spellman and Governor MeGrath 
received the degree, Doctor of Laws: Mr. Sheri 
Doctor of Me- 


Grath addressed the assembly on the aims and 


dan, Engineering. Governor 
purposes of education, which, he said, is “the 
capturing of opportunity.” 
Honors Day was celebrated at 
College (Ames), May 20. A. 


college’s department of economies and sociology, 


State 


C. Bunee, of the 


Iowa 


spoke at the morning convoeation on “Leader 
ship in a World at War.” In the evening, 
C. A. Dykstra, president, University of Wiscon 
sin, addressed the assembly on the topic, “The 
World We Want to Live In.” 

The semicentennial of 
brated at Washington (Chestertown, 
Md.), May 25. first 


awarded to women in the history of the college 


coeduecation was cele 
College 


Honorary degrees—the 


—were conferred upon Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
chief speaker of the day; Sophie Kerr, writer 
and editor, and M. Adele France, president, St. 
Mary’s Female Seminary and Junior College, 
St. Mary’s City, Md. 


the degree, Doctor of Laws; the other two, 


Mrs. Roosevelt received 


Doctor of Literature. 

The seventy-sixth year of the American Uni 
versity, Beirut, Lebanon, closed, May 26, with 
informal exercises at which 143 degrees were 
conferred, it has been announced by a wireless 
to The New York Times. 
tions caused by the war, the university has had a 


In spite of disloea 


spectacular part in the effort to set right the 
times so sadly out of joint, having enrolled the 
largest student body in its existence. Among 
the Medical School, the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the International College and the Insti- 
tute of Music, 2,167 students have been dis 
tributed during the year 1941-42. 

The 75th annual commencement exercises of 
the University of Kentucky were held, May 29. 
Alben W. Barkley, senior senator from Ken- 
tucky, delivered the address. Among those re- 
ceiving degrees were: Irvin S. Cobb; Senator 
Barkley; Mrs. Mark Rabbi 
Joseph Rauch, of Louisville; General Allen W. 


Etheridge and 
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Gullion, Washington (D. C.); Raymond F. Me- 
Lain, president, Transylvania College (Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) ; Judge Samuel M. Wilson, of Lexing- 
ton, and John J. Metealf, University of Vir- 
pina. 

The stadium of the Louisian State University 
was the scene, May 31l—June 1, of the univer- 
Nearly a thou- 


sand men and women received degrees from the 


sity’s commencement program. 


hands of the president, Major General C. B. 
Hodges. Rufus C. 


University, addressed the seniors. 


Harris, president, Tulane 
Social tea- 
tures, with the exception of the president’s re 
ception, were curtailed on account of the war. 

On April 26, commencement exercises were 
held for the undergraduate schools of the Uni- 
Pittsburgh. 


versity of There were 648 eandi 


dates for degrees. On June 1, the second com- 
mencement under the accelerated program for 
the graduate and professional schools was held, 
and 535 students received degrees. The chap- 
lain of the university, William R. Farmer, made 
the address on the latter oeeasion on the subject, 


Ideal.” 


“The Professional 


A CONFERENCE ON HUMAN DE- 
VELOPMENT IN WARTIME 
THe Graduate School of the Ohio State Uni 
versity is sponsoring a Conference on Human 
Development in Wartime to be held at the uni- 
29-July 3. Nationally known 


speakers will discuss the implications for war- 


versity, June 


time needs of such fields as edueation, psychol- 
ogy, medicine, sociology and nutrition. In ad- 
dition to these general meetings, special sessions 
will be held in such areas as nutrition, health, 
family life, youth guidance, recreation and com- 
These workshops will pro- 


munity resources. 


vide an opportunity for persons with similar 


interests to to apply to their own 


forth 
Some 50 specialists in various fields 


attempt 
problems principles. set in the general 
meetings. 
will be available for assistance with individual 
problems. 

The reading conference, which has been held 
at the university the past two years, will be 
coordinated with the larger conference. As 
in previous years, those with special interests 
within the field of reading will have an oppor- 
tunity to work on special problems in a num- 
ber of interest groups and with a number of 


resource consultants. 
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The registration fee for the conference is $3 
for persons enrolled in the summer session; $5 
for others. Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Institute on Human Development, Ohio 


State University, Columbus. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S ARMY FINDS TIME 
FOR EDUCATION 


In Bulletins from Britain, May 20, an article, 
“British Citizen-Army Studies Current Af- 
fairs,” by W. E. Williams, director, ABCA 
(Army Bureau of Current Affairs), gives an 
authoritative account of the plan of education 
now in operation in the British Army. It is 
compulsory and its goal is the implanting of 
democratic ideas democratically arrived at. 
Harking back to Cromwell’s idea of the citizen- 
soldier “as one who ‘must know what he fights 
for, and love what he knows,’ ” ABCA under- 
takes, through talks by platoon-commanders 
followed by informal discussion periods, to keep 
the soldier posted on current events to the end 
that he may follow the path of duty with intelli- 
gence and personal interest in the outcome. 
The leaders make no claim to being experts; in 
fact, they rather make common cause with the 
reason win their confidence 
and secure their cooperation. The officers, how- 
ever, prepare themselves for their weekly talks, 


men and for that 


taking short courses in colleges and universities 
or in adult-edueation groups so as to keep at 
least a “jump ahead” of the rank and file. The 
latter also may attend evening classes, for there 


are open doors for those who are looking ahead 


to postwar problems, and interest in a variety 
of subjects develops and spreads in the British 
Army, whereas in peace time thousands of these 
same men concerned themselves not at all with 
further progress along the Via Sacra of educa- 
tion. The fact that ABCA is compulsory makes 
it ‘none the less popular’; indeed, according to 
Mr. Williams, the men like an opportunity to 
“speak their minds” under circumstances that 
do not embarrass them—it makes for an invin- 
cible morale. Strange as it may seem, the war 
has brought to Britain “adult education on a 
seale never before attained.” 

Furthermore, ABCA among the troops has 
had repereussions in the other services. The 
bulletins of the bureau go to “all H. M. ships 
and to many RAF stations,” and although the 
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“communal discussion” in these branches of the 
military service is not on the level reached by 
the army, the leaven is working, and a rise in 
achievement is expected to result. The women 
of the Auxiliary Territorial Service, mastering 
“the difficulties of gathering a quorum from 
their scattered personnel at any fixed hour,” 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered by 
ABCA. 

The distinction between ABCA and the other 
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that the 
former is compulsory, conducted by amateurs 


educational service in the army is 
and limited to current affairs; the latcer is op- 
tional, conducted by experts and embraces a 
wide variety of subjects—languages, literature, 
science, musi¢ and painting, handicrafts and so 
on. Mr. Williams, while admitting that both 
services have “plenty of rough edges,” says 
that they are operating with greater significance 


for the army than was anticipated. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Mary Moore DasBney THOMSON, whose ap- 
pointment as acting president, Western College 
(Oxford, Ohio), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
July 12, 1941, was inaugurated as 
president, May 30. Mary E. Woolley, president 
Mount Holyoke College, gave the 
principal address. 


SOCIETY, 
emeritus, 


RoBerT FRANKLIN THOMPSON, vice-president, 
Willamette University (Salem, Ore.), will be- 
come president, College of Puget Sound (Ta- 
coma, Wash.), July 1, when Edward H. Todd 


becomes president emeritus. 


JoHN D. SpraGins, pastor, Central Presby- 
terian Chureh, Pine Bluff (Ark.), has been 
elected president, Arkansas College (Bates- 
ville), to sueceed Thomas M. Lowry, Jr., who 
entered the armed forces some weeks ago. 5S. 
W. Williams, dean of the college, has been act- 
ing president in the interim. 


THe REVEREND LAURENCE Ross, professor of 
theology, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio) and 
Central Theological College (Tokyo), has been 
elected dean, Berkeley Episcopal Divinity 
School, New Haven. Dr. Rose left Japan when 
Christian missionaries were recalled. 


RayMonp H. NEtson, head of the language 
department, has been appointed dean, Trinidad 
(Colo.) State Junior College, to sueceed George 
W. Scott, who has resigned after a year’s leave 
of absence. 

Haro_p CHASTAIN, district superintendent of 
schools, Oakdale (Calif.), has been appointed 
dean, Placer Junior College (Auburn, Calif.), 
to sueceed Ernest E. Oertel, whose appointment 





was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Novem 
ber 22, 1941. 


GEORGE S$. OLSEN, assistant superintendent, 


(1ll.) High Sehool, has 
pointed dean, Lyons Township Junior College 


Evanston been ap 
(La Grange, Ill.), to succeed George Willett, 
retired. 

ALEXANDER M. Kipp, professor of law, has 
been named acting dean, School of Jurispru- 
dence, University of California, to sueceed Evan 
Haynes, who has been ealled to Washington to 
serve as chief counsel for the licensing division 
of the OPA. 

WinirrRED K. Maapsick, of the department 
of psychology, has been appointed assistant 
dean, College of Liberal Arts, Washington Uni 
G. Wellford Taylor, of the 


department of zoology, has been named assis 


versity, St. Louis. 


tant to William G. Bowling, dean, University 


College. 


VirGinia D. HarrinGctTon, of the department 
of history, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, has been 
appointed assistant to Virginia G. Gildersleeve, 
dean, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
with the rank of assistant professor of history. 
Miss Harrington succeeds Christina P. Grant, 
who is to be associate professor of history, 


Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College. 


A. H. Ru.Koerrer, president, Union College 
(Lineoln, Nebr.), has been appointed head of 
the Bible department, Washington (DD. ©.) 
Missionary College. 


J. M. Howett, dean of students, Union Col 
lege, has been appointed head master, Forest 
Lake Academy, Maitland, Fla. 








KpGar M. TANRUTHER, director of the train- 
ing school and head of the division of education, 
North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot), 


has been appointed director, MeGuffey Schools, 


Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), to sueceed 
John Walter Heckert, whose retirement after 
thirty-three years of service was reported in 


SCHOOL AND Society, February 28. 


MOLNAR, 
at Stanford University, has been “drafted” by 


to 


FERENG who teaches chamber music 


the university conduct classes in) machine 


drawing and descriptive geometry. Professor 
Molnar College ot 


Engineering, Royal Hungarian University, be- 


wus graduated from the 


fore turning to musie as a career. 
N. H. MeCoy and DEANE MONTGOMERY, asso 
ciate professors of mathematies, Smith College 


have been advanced to professorships. 


EK. J. PURCELL, 


University of 


assistant professor of mathe- 


mates, Arizona, has been pro 


moted to an associate professorship. 

R. M. PINKERTON, associate physicist, Lang- 
ley Field, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in the department of aeronautical engi- 
Agricultural Mechanical 


Texas, College Station. 


neering, and College 


ol 


HeLen C. ANDERSON, dean of women, Oregon 


College of Edueation (Monmouth), has_ re- 
sroned, 
THe REVEREND BrRoTHER ALPHONSUS, dean, 


School of Arts and Sciences, Manhattan College 
(New York City), is relinquishing his adminis- 
trative duties to return to his former post as 
William 


KF. O'Connor, Jr., head, department of chem- 


professor of philosophy and edueation. 
istry; Lawrence L. Brennan, head, department 
of physical education; Jules C. Seidl, professor 
of Alex Bernyk, 


protessor of music, have resigned. 


industrial engineering, and 


Ilenry T. CLuxtTon, since 1927 supervisor, 
Humboldt State College 
(Areata, Calif.), having reached the compul- 


elementary school, 
sory age of retirement, resigned, May 4. 

James T. SHOTWELL, Bryce professor of his- 
tory of international law, Columbia University, 
will retire, June 30, after forty years of service. 
As special lecturer, Dr. Shotwell will continue 
to teach two courses in publie law at the uni- 


versity. 
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Recent Deaths 

Orvis K. Couns, superintendent of schools, 
Hingham (Mass.), died, May 29, aceording t 
word recently received by SCHOOL AND Sociery. 
Mr. Collins had served as principal (1902-05), 
Wallingford (Vt.) High School, and Valatie 
(N. Y.) High Sehool (1905-07); superinten 
dent of the union schools (1907-10), Shoreham 
(Vt.), and superintendent of schools (1910 
16), Bellows Falls, Vt. He had in the 
superintendency at Hingham since 1916. Mr. 
Collins had reached the age of sixty-three vears, 
May 21. 


been 


Marcus C. S. Nosue, former dean, School of 
Edueation, University of North Carolina, died, 
June 1. Dr. Noble, who had served as a teacher 
in the state for sixty-three years, went to the 
university in 1898 and served as professor and 
He was thus 
one of the pioneer university professors of edu- 
the United States. Dr. 
eighty-seven years old at the time of his death. 


dean until his retirement, 1934. 


cation in Noble was 

MILLARD MANNING, assistant professor of 
physies, University of Pittsburgh, died, June 1, 
at the age of thirty-six years. Dr. Manning, 
even though a young man, was reported to have 
been one of the country’s leading authorities in 
He had been on the staff 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
before going to the university in 1937. 


the theory of metals. 


CoLONEL JosepH Hype Pratt, former pro- 
fessor of economie geology, University of North 
Carolina, and former geologist for the state, 
died, June 2. Colonel Pratt, who had served as 
state geologist (1905-24), lectured at the uni- 
versity (1898-1904), accepting a professorship 
in the latter year. He remained at the univer- 
sity until 1926. Colonel Pratt was seventy-two 
years old at the time of his death. 


JOHN ALEXANDER WEIR, dean, College of 
Law, University of Alberta (Edmonton), died, 
June 4, at the age of forty-seven years. 

LeRoy ALBERT KING, president, State Teach- 
ers College (Indiana, Pa.), died, June 5. Dr. 
King had served as professor of education and 
superintendent of the training school (1910-14) 
State Teachers College (at the time a normal 
school), Lock Haven (Pa.); assistant professor 
of educational (1917-26) and 
professor (1926-39), University of Pennsyl- 


administration 
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vania. He also served as director of the bureau 
of educational measurements and secretary and 
editor of the Pennsylvania Schoolmen's Week, 
1917-39. He became president of the Indiana 
college in 1939. 


year at the time of his death. 


Dr. King was in his fifty-sixth 


THE REVEREND GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J... 
research protessor of history, Loyola University 
(Chicago), died, June 6, at the age of seventy 
years. Father Garraghan, who went to Loyola 
University in 1932, had taught at St. Louis Uni 
versity (1926-31) and earlier at Xavier College 
(Cincinnati) and Creighton University, Omaha. 


GrorGE A. REISNER, archaeologist of Harvard 
University, died, June 7, at the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, where he had been in charge of the uni- 
1905. 


one of the world’s most distinguished Egyptolo 


versity’s excavations since Considered 
gists, Dr. Reisner had brought to light many 
important aspects of the culture, customs and 
secrets of ancient Egypt. He was seventy-four 
years of age at the time of his death. 


ALFRED G. ROLFE, head master (1913-14), 
Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.), died, June 7, at 
the age of eighty-one years. 


THE REVEREND CyrRIL CHARLES KEHOE, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and theology, St. Augus- 
tine Seminary (Toronto, Canada), died, June 
8. Dr. Kehoe, who had been a director at Cyril 
College (Chicago) before going to the seminary 
(1913), was seventy-seven years old at the time 
of his death. 

TRUESDEL PECK CALKINS, president, Hof- 
stra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), suecumbed to 
a heart attack, June 8, at the age of sixty-four 
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years. Dr. Calkins had been superintendent of 
schools, Catskill (N. Y.), 1903-12; Ridgetield 
Park (N. J.), 1912-15, and Hempstead, 1915 
32. He served as director of the bureau of ap- 
pointments (1932-37) and assistant professor 
of education (1935-37), New York University, 
and as director of Hofstra College (1937-39), 
while the college was still affiliated with the uni 
versity. He became the first president of the 
college, 1939. 
Coming Events 

THE New England Institute of International 
Relations will hold its 11th annual summer con 
ference at Wellesley College, June 23-July 3. 
The sessions will be devoted to a consideration 
What type of world 


have in the 


of four main questions: 


organization must we postwar 
How shall we achieve economie reeon 


What should be the 


spiritual bases of the new world order? Can 


world? 


struction and security? 


the Americas point the way in the new era? 
Among the leaders of discussion groups are 
Vera Micheles Dean, director, research depart 
ment, Foreign Policy Association; Frederico 
Bach, Mrs. Way-Sung 


New, who was dean of women in the first co- 


Mexican economist ; 
edueational experiment in Central China; Ro 
land Bainton, of the Yale Divinity School, and 
J. Anton de Haas, of the department of eco 
nomies, Harvard University. 

Two conferences which: are expected to at 
tract physicists and teachers of physies from all 
parts of the country will be held at the Penn 
sylvania State College, June 25-27. These are 
the summer meeting of the American Physical 
Society and a regional meeting of the American 
Association of Physics Teachers. 


Shorter Papers... 





A CRITIC’S BACKWARD GLANCE 


TEN years ago I began my career as a teacher. 
For four years I had prepared for that career 
at a state teachers college. There I had learned 
—or half-learned—much that seems to me now 
insignificant or false, and there I failed to learn 
I had ae- 


quired the degree of bachelor of arts in educa- 


much that I now eonsider essential. 


tion with a minor in speech and a major in 


English. I had accepted without any very 


serious reflection the humanitarian teachings of 
the majority of my instructors. I was rather 
sure that values, especially in the field of ethies, 


had 


past as a means of finding values. 


distrust the 
I had been 
faithful to the spirit into which my adviser 


were relative. I learned to 


initiated me on the day of my first college regis- 
When I asked if I might select Greek 
to meet the foreign-language requirement, he 
said, “Why do you want that stuff?” I was 
promptly enrolled for beginning French, in- 


tration. 
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informed me, 


stead. At adviser 
French is modern. 
This teachers college had convineed me that 


Never, I believe, was it 


least, my 


“we learn by doing.” 
ever suggested that there is a higher type of 


learning which is achieved only by thinking. 


During four undergraduate years I was in- 


directly and indirectly in teaching 


methods. I knew how to teach my future pupils, 
but I fear I knew altogether too little of what 


structed 


to teach them. The means had been overempha- 
sized to the serious neglect of the end. 

With such a background, and with what I 
thought was a good position, I began to teach 
with all the self-assuranee that a young man 
could The blow came slowly, surely 


possess. 
and effectively. The power of reflection which 
had lain more or less dormant during my under- 
graduate days began to waken. The next five 
years mark 
another road, the end of which I shall never 
reach but toward which I shall constantly move. 


I began to think. Gradually I discovered that 


a turning point, a turning down 


a superior teacher is not merely a “director of 
classroom activities,” but a thinker, a leader of 
critical 


thinking and a judge of thinking—a 


mind. This discovery was soon followed by an- 
other. My old Dunker inheritance caused me to 
feel uncomfortable inside when I realized that I 
was teaching a hundred people to believe that 
right and truth were relative. All at once, I 
realized I had to find something, not so much 
for my pupils, even, as for myself, something 
that would reveal permanent values. My prob- 
lem did not involve teaching methods; it was 
simply a straightforward demand for something 
solid and lasting whereby I might first live, and 
secondly, teach. 

I was lost. In my youthfulness I wanted to 
The teachers college had failed to show 
The self-assur- 


rebel. 
me the meaning of discipline. 
ance with which I began my eareer as teacher 
began to give way to a frenzied bitterness. 

I thought 


it was a eurse then, but it gave me enough in- 


A blessing came to me in disguise. 
centive finally to fight my way out. The super 
intendent of the high school in which I was 
teaching lent himself only too well as the object 
of my opposition. I came to see in him the 
epitome of all I had been taught at the teachers 
college. He it was who moved me one day to 


compose a satirical “creed for superintendents.” 
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This “ereed” reveals the “everlasting no” with 
which I was struggling: 
THE SUPERINTENDENT’S CREED 


1. Never study a foreign language. 
2. Never read a book. 


“nw 


3. Get along with everybody. 

4. Brag about having persuaded the college regis 
trar to allow you to be graduated from college with 
but one hour of credit in English. 

5. Advocate the study of social sciencee—the more 
social the better. 

6. Major in physical education in college. 

7. Go to the state university and buy a master-of 
arts degree in education. 

8. Return to the university for a six-week summer 
session in order that you may boast of having 
‘“some work toward the doctor’s degree.’’ 

9. Take a trip each summer. 
10. Always stress the democratic idea that you 


are one of the masses. 


Now, however narrow and improbable this 
creed may appear, it is a true picture of a liv- 
ing man. Against this type of life and this 
type of education I threw my whole energy. 
Experience, thought and a few draughts from 
the Pierian spring in the form of summer-ses- 
sion work at the state university came to my 
aid, and out of it all I began to formulate my 
“everlasting yea.” Slowly, painfully, but with 
much personal satisfaction has come (and is 
still coming) the answer. 

To-day flimsy humanitarian teachings cause 
me to smile as I think of Paul Elmer More’s 
“The New Morality.” Now I study the Greek 
I wanted fourteen years ago. I have learned 
to believe in real values, and to seek them in 
that past which contains “the wisdom of the 
ages.” Ten years of teaching have convinced 
me that, while the majority may learn what 
little they are capable of learning by doing, a 
large and socially valuable minority should 
learn by thinking. These same ten years of 
teaching have revealed to me the futility of 
courses in teaching methods. The good teacher, 
having a disciplined judgment, uses this judg- 
ment in determining his methods. 

With new convictions has come an 
internal calm, a freedom from the shifting 
fashions ef the day, a resolution to try to “see 
life steadily and see it whole.” I have learned 
that the eritie can not be effective unless he is 
work patiently, 


these 


“disinterested.” He must 
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quietly, thoroughly and above all intelligently. 
Active combat serves only to strengthen the 
opposition. Like Einstein’s scientist who can 
not see the world as it really is unless he views 
it as a disinterested observer, like Matthew 
Arnold’s poet who can not know life as it really 
is unless he rises above it and views it from a 
higher plane, so the critic can not be construe- 
tive in his work, ean not clearly see the battle 
being waged, unless he alienates himself from 
it. As John Drinkwater suggests, ‘Lonely is 
the man who understands.” 

According to Arnold, ideas are the very heart 
of criticism. I have tried to sow them wherever 
the soil gave promise of being fertile. I am 
already reaping my harvest in seeing young men 
and women whom I have known in my class- 
room facing the confusion of the 1940’s with 
some evidence of elassie restraint and intelligent 
good sense. 


M. H. HANAawa.t 
Iowa City, IA. 


A BUNDLE OF BONERS 

THE doctrine of individual differences is one 
of the most fascinating discoveries of psychol- 
ogy. Aside from its great practical value in 
educational methodology and in guidance, it 
helps explain a multitude of puzzling questions 
which arise in the teacher’s mind as he does his 
daily dozens of duties. 

In looking about for a clear example of the 
helpfulness of the differential principle, one’s 
attention can not help becoming fixed upon the 
instructional assimilation-examination process, 
a eyele held to be vicious by the Progressive, 
and historically hallowed by the Traditionalist. 
What usually happens in the classroom? The 
same instructor teaches the same subjects in the 
same way to the same students, homogeneously 
speaking. A period of time goes by, examina- 
tion day arrives—and lo! the results. The iden- 
tical faets, figures and philosophies become 
transmuted, through contact with individual 
minds and wills, into compounds of a 
pletely contrasting composition. 

The anatomy of student examination answers 
has already been dissected in an earlier article.’ 
The piece was sympathetically received by my 


com- 


colleagues, by colleagues in other institutions 


1 William W. Brickman, ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
53: 349-50, March 15, 1941. 
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and by my own students, all of whom, particu 
larly the latter, responded with further speei- 
mens. 

Here is the second series of examination 
boners, accumulated during the past year. 

The spelling of Pestalozzi’s name, a profes- 
sor of education’s nightmare, provides one of 
the best illustrations of individual differences. 
that the 


Pe talozologi, 


Pedelozze reveals in its root Swiss’s 
profession was schoolmastering; 
Petzallozie, Pestizzi, Pestaszlizza, Pestelotsi, 
Petzalozzi, Petalozzi, Pestelossi and Pestalossi 
convey, in all their voealie variations and con- 
sonatal combinations and permutations, some 
biologie hint. In this connection, an acquaint 
ance with Grimm’s laws would do the instructor 
a world of good. Pasvalucci, with its operatic 
overtones, is so confounding that one is tempted 
to throw up one’s hands. 

Nor are lapses from orthographie orthodoxy 
Other 
European educators suffer in kind, if not in 


Litgart, Lithgart, Lighardt and Leg- 


confined to the person of Pestalozzi. 
degree. 
thart are vain gropings for an elusive identi- 
fication with Jan Ligthart, who is known, coin- 


Holland.’ 


Gebart is undoubtedly a neologism for Geheeb 


cidentally, as the “Pestalozzi of 


and Herbart; Gruntvig indicates an omission 
of unmentionable implication. Even fictitious 
characters, cities and philosophie terminologies 


are not untouched, e.g., Robinson Caruso® (once 


more the operatic overtones), Eddenberg and 
Einklarung. Finally, Ecole de Bambini and 
Escole des Roches are patent evidence of a new 
trend toward reuniting the Romance languages. 

In the American field, we get such variants as 
Bernard for Barnard, Hutchinson for Hutchins, 
Witt for Wirt, John Hopkin (both names in the 
singular), Waston for Watson, Angel for An- 
gell, Lyons for Lyon, Williard for Willard, Mt. 
Holly Oak for Mt. Holyoke, Katherine Esther 
Stowe and George Booker T. Washington. The 
following instances deserve special mention: the 
feminization of the famous head of the Cook 
County Normal School, Frances W. Parker; the 
curious combination of Mary Lyon Phelps,* the 


2 Adolph E., 
cation in the Twentieth Century.’’ 
Prentice-Hall, 1940, p. 70. 

3 Luckily, not Kurusu! 

4Contributed by William Marshall French, act- 
ing dean, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


Meyer, ‘‘The Development of Edu 
New York: 
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peculiar synthesis of Clara Blow. For the bene- 

fit of those why may have forgotten their movie 

history, Clara Bow was at one time renowned 

as the “It” 
These are all bona-fide examples of student 


girl.® 


spelling, not figments of my fertile fancy, so 
Just 


derive all this excess ingenuity from ?? 


help me Comenius !® where do students 

Let us now examine the factual errors of com- 
mission: The first U.S. 
cation was Mann, Carter, Franklin, Payne, Me- 
Corkle, Hawley, Rush and Bagley. Have your 
pick! . Dr. C. Parkhurst started the Winnetka 
Plan; Noah Webster wrote and edited the New 
Primer; J. G. “diseovered the 


(another student insists that 


Commissioner of Edu- 


England Carter 
monitorial system” 
Alexander Bell discovered it, while still another 


Bell 


not the inventor of the telphone 


is certain that the Episcopal Clergyman, 
observed the 
monitorial system in India and “brought it to 
the U. S. 
psychology was formulated by Gestalt; William 
C. Bagley did much to promote child-centered 


as the Laneastrian School’); Gestalt 


schools in England; Bageley [sic] is a professor 
in the University of Chicago Law School; Bag- 
ley is “against Progress in edueation”; “Horne 
is a pragmatist”; Benjamin Rush, “one of the 
prominent Negroes who through aid from white 
brethren became well-edueated prior to the Civil 
War”; “Hall University was established in 182: 
and this became the institution of A. H. Franke 
“Victor was 
Presbyterians in Ohio to 
investigate the much talked of 
system”; “William Kilpatrick developed the 
project method and is still living. 

The philosophical areas brought forth some 
“Essentialism im- 


[sic] and Hecter [sic]”; Cousin 


sent to Prussia by 


educational 


198 


“challenging” conceptions. 


plies involvement of essentials or necessary 
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items with disregard for trivial matters.” One 
student, obviously biased, confessed: “I don’t 
know a thing about Prof. Horne’s criticisms 
of progressive education, but below I give my 
reactions to it.” The same person concludes: 
“T would like to see progressive education ad 
vance at a fast stride and blot out the tradi 
tional school from the educational map. I be 
lieve that it will be better for all concerned.” 
Can anything more militant be expressed? To 
be fair to both sides, let us note the response 
made by a traditional-minded student to a ques 
tion on Rugg and Shumaker’s “The Child-Cen 
tered School.” “I’m sorry that I haven’t read 
the book. I promise to do so in the future. 
(Progressive 


He then goes on to eriticize Progres- 


education emphasizes the fu- 
ture!).” 
sive education as too dependent upon the phi- 


losophy of a “. .. man who has written for 


many more hours than he has thought.’’® 

To be fair once more, it must be unwillingly 
acknowledged that brilliant expressions, really 
brilliant, may be found in examination books. 
examinee used the felicitous 
“a warehouse of knowledge” to char- 


One recently 


phrase, ‘ 
acterize the teacher in the old-time school. 
Boners will continue to be written on exami- 
nation papers, as long as there are students, 
instructors and_ subject This fact 
should encourage aspirant Ph.D.’s and Ed.D.’s. 
They can earn their degrees by making fre- 
quency lists, regional charts, semantic-ortho- 
graphie correlations and other approved analy- 
No one will complain of the 
Furthermore, no one can 


matter. 


ses of the boners. 
searcity of raw data. 
complain that this is soft pedagogy. 
WitiiAM W. BricKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Corre sbondence 





THE PRESIDENT OF PI LAMBDA 
THETA ON THE “COLOR LINE” 


I wisu to eorreet certain misinformation eon- 


5 This designation is out of date. To keep on 
the good side of the present generation, one should 
refer familiarly to Ann Sheridan as the ‘‘Oomph’’ 
girl. No documentation necessary. 

6 As this is a Comeniusjahr, it is necessary and 
proper for pedagogues to swear by the Bohemian 


cerning Pi Lambda Theta which is implied in 
the paper by James D. Teller, “Fraternities and 
Honorary Societies in Education,” published in 





bishop. On all other occasions, they may continue 
to swear by, or at, Dewey. 

7 Even high-school students are capable of new 
spellings; e.g., active guard for Act of God. 

8 Contributed by my colleague, Keith McGary. 

9 Does he mean to say taught? Three guesses as 
to the identity of the philosopher! 
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This 
paper, in the words of its author, “deals with 


SCHOOL AND Society, October 18, 1941. 


the role of professional and honorary societies 
in the edueation of teachers” and discusses at 
some length whether Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi and Pi Lambda Theta are, and should 
be, professional or honorary societies. 

The fact that the 
Theta are selected from the upper fourth of the 


members of Pi Lambda 
scholarship range has sometimes created the in- 
correct impression that it is purely an honorary 
organization. It is an open question as to 
whether an educational association ean give 
greater professional service by accepting all 
teachers without regard to their scholastie 
standing or by limiting its membership to per- 
sons of demonstrated scholarship and _ profes- 
sional spirit and by asking this selected group 
to carry on, throughout their professional life, 
a program designed to stimulate educational 
leadership. Pi Lambda Theta has chosen the 
second alternative. We are an honorary asso- 
ciation because membership implies a certain 
distinetion, implies that the local chapter and 
the local faculty have evidence of promise of 
educational leadership based upon the proved 
ability to study effectively, of a high degree of 
professional spirit and of willingness to co- 
operate with others for the promotion of edu- 
cational ends. On the other hand, we are a 
professional association because members are 
expected to retain throughout life a relation to 
the association that involves active service in 
its undertakings; because our programs are 
directed toward the goal of enhancing the pro- 
fessional usefulness of our members, and_be- 
cause all our projects are planned in terms of 
service to education. 

In his concluding paragraph Mr. Teller says, 
“If Pi Lambda Theta is a professional frater- 
nity, but not in the social sense, then it may 
wish to extend its membership to women of all 
races.””! Examination of our constitution would 
have shown Mr. Teller a complete absence of 
any clause restricting membership on the basis 


of race or color. How many “non-white” mem- 


1 Epiror1AL Note. In SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 8, 1941, a brief note by Mae V. Seagoe, 
assistant professor of education, University of 
California, under the title, ‘‘ Pi Lambda Theta Does 
Not Draw a Color Line,’’ was published in reply to 
Mr. Teller’s article, and quoted the same sentence. 
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bers we have is unknown, inasmuch as our per- 
sonal-data files have no space for recording sueh 
information, but now and then an Oriental name 
appears on a membership list, and I personally 
know a number of Negroes on whom the key 
That Pi Lambda Theta’s 


purposes are professional ‘and not in the social 


has been conferred. 


sense” is further evidenced by the fact that a 
few Catholic Sisters have accepted membership. 

Perhaps never before in history has it been 
so necessary that all edueators work together in 
effective cooperation. The recent federal-court 
decision ruling against salary discrimination be- 
tend to make the 


educational 


eause of race or color will 


Negro teacher a more powerful 


factor than he has yet been. At this particular 
moment it seems doubly unfortunate to assume 
the operation of a “white clause” where none 
exists. 
HELEN M. WALKER, 
National President, Pi Lambda Theta 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE STUDY AS AN 
AID TO ENGLISH—FACT OR 
FICTION? 


In 1940, the Commission on Trends in Edu- 
cation of the Modern Language Association of 
America presented their first publication under 
the title, “Language Study in American Edu- 
cation.”! One of the general purposes of the 
report is “to diseuss the ways in which language 
experience can contribute to American educa- 
tion, particularly in terms of the relation of 
language to thinking,” and one of the analyses 
presented relates to “the importance of foreign 
language experience . . . because of the insight 
it gives into the nature of all language and in 
particular the mother tongue.’? The position 
of the committee on the latter point may be 


more fully presented by means of the following 


quotation: 


. we believe that foreign language study can 
more effectively and more economically than any 


other activity arouse and develop an essential senst- 


1The report of a special committee of the com- 
mission; prepared for the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. Published by the association, 
New York, 1940. 

2 Tbid., Foreword, p- 5. 
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tiveness to the connotations of the linguistic mate- 
(Italies ours.) 
. sets 


rials of j|one’s| own language. 

Only the study of a foreign language. . 
one on the path of appreciating what are funda- 
mental and necessary in the relationships his [own] 
language expresses and what are secondary and 


non-¢ ssential.4 


The present discussion is centered around 
these claims beeause the very document which 
presents them contains evidence that casts doubt 
upon them. It exhibits numerous errors in the 
interpretation of linguistic material, several of 
which are included in, or relate directly to, the 
following quotation : 


It is often urged, however, that an ever inereas- 
ing proportion of our youth between the ages of 
14 and 17 
do show an amazing jump from 28.3 per cent. of 
the 14-17 year olds in school in 1920 to 62.5 per 
cent. in 1936. On the other hand, the recent actual 
studies made of 11,282 youth between the ages of 
24 in Pennsylvania and of 10,858 youth of 
ges in Maryland showed that only 13 per 


cent. in each case graduated from high school. As 


now attend high school, and the figures 


16 and 


similar a 


matters now stand, of those who enter high school 


only 49,1 per cent, finish.5 


In commenting upon certain data presented 
earlier in their report, the committee stated that 
“only 14 per cent. [of adults twenty-one years 
of age or over 
high-school edueation.”® This faet, coupled with 


the “amazing jump from 28.3 per cent. of the 


, or one in every seven, have a 


~- 


14-17 year olds in [high] school in 1920 to 62.5 
per cent. in 1936,” should lead one to infer that 
a much larger proportion than 14 per cent. of 
present-day youth complete the work of the 
secondary school. But 
ently escaped the committee for they presented 


this inference appar- 
the figure (already noted) of 13 per cent. for 
hoth the Pennsylvania and Maryland studies, 
and they reached the general conclusion that 


“at present [italies ours] approximately fifieen 


per cent. of our population graduate from high 
school.’”? 

The committee’s statement that 62.5 per cent. 
of the 14-17-year-olds attended the secondary 
school in 1936 further consideration. 


This figure as to attendance disregards those 


merits 


Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
4 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
5 Ibid., p. 8. 

6 Tbid., p. 7 
7 Ibid., p. 1% 


? 
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who entered high school and withdrew while 
still belonging to this age group, hence it im 
plies that a considerably larger proportion 
(than 62.5 per cent.) must have embarked upon 
But that the 
committee were unaware of this implication is 
apparent from the following statement: “If 
then we should sueceed in having enter the hich 


a secondary education originally. 


school 100 per cent. of the pupils of this age 


99 


instead of the 62 per cent. we now have... . 

But even if no more than 62.5 per cent of the 
14-17-year-olds entered high school, it is clear 
that, with 49.1 per cent. of the entrants even- 
tually graduating (as the committee pointed 
out), the graduates would have to constitute at 
least 30.7 per cent. of this age group. The com- 
mittee, however, seem to have overlooked this 
connotation of their data in arriving at the fig- 
ures cited in our second preceding paragraph 
with respect to the proportion of youth gradu- 
ating from high school. 

The data which the committee presented from 
the Pennsylvania and Maryland surveys were 
taken from Staff Study Number One of the 
Advisory Committee on Edueation, ‘Edueation 
in the Forty-Eight States,”® which in turn at- 
tributes the Maryland data to “Youth Tell Their 
Story.”?° Both sources make clear that the 10,- 
858 youth of ages 16—24 constituted an out-of- 
school group; that is, they had permanently 
withdrawn from school. That the MLA com- 
mittee recognized this fact is evident from the 
following statement made in introducing fur- 
ther data relative to this same youth group: 


The actual studies of the American Youth Com- 
mission recently made in Pennsylvania and in Mary- 
land of the reasons young people leave school. . . .11 


An out-of-school group of ages 16-24, how- 
ever, does not represent a random sampling of 
the population for the purpose of determining 
the proportion thereof who become high-school 
graduates. Youth of ages 16 to 18 who have 
not graduated but who are still in school are 
much more likely to become graduates than are 
those of the same ages who have withdrawn. 
And youth of ages 18 to 24 who are still pur- 

8 Ibid., p. 11. 

9 Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1939, pp. 32-33. 

10 Howard M. Bell, for the American Youth Com- 


mission, ACE, Washington, D. C., 1938, ch. 3. 
11 Op. cit., p. 10. 
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suing a formal education are much more likely 
to have graduated from high school than are 
those of the same ages who are out of school. 
MLA 


for such a group as suitable for 


Nevertheless the committee of the con- 
strued data 
determining the proportion of our general 
youth population who complete the work of the 
secondary school. 

We may note next the committee’s statement 
as to the reasons given by the Maryland youth 


for leaving school: 


Of the 10,858 youth of ages 16 to 24 reported 
upon, 54 per cent. left for economic reasons, 4 per 
cent. were needed at home, 3 per cent. married, 
3 per cent. had poor health, 21 per cent. lacked in- 
terest, 2 per cent. found school too difficult, 13 per 
cent. graduated from high school.12 


Statements which precede and follow this quota- 
tion directly imply that these data refer only 
But this 
conception is not justified by either the original 
The data relate, in 


to withdrawals from high school.** 


or the secondary sources. 
faet, to withdrawals at all school levels, not at 
the secondary level alone. Thus 39.1 per cent. 
of this group left school upon, or prior to, com- 
pleting the eighth grade, and 37.2 per cent. left 
upon, or after, graduating from the secondary 
school.!4 

In view of the latter datum, how can the com- 
mittee’s conception that “13 per cent. [of the 
Maryland out-of-school youth] graduated from 
high school” be explained? The original report, 
in giving youths’ reasons for leaving school, 
states that 13.2 per cent. of them withdrew be- 
cause of a “feeling of completion upon gradua- 
tion,”> and it explains this table entry in the 
following terms: 


The fact that 13.2 per cent. said they had left 
school because they considered their education com- 
plete upon graduation does not mean, of course, 
that only 13.2 per cent. actually completed the 
grades in the various school levels. All it means 
is that this proportion left school at the completion 
of the elementary, secondary or college level [italics 
ours] because they felt that the education they had 
received was adequate to meet their needs.16 


12 Op. cit., p. 10. Adapted from ‘‘ Education in 
the Forty-Eight States,’’ pp. 32-33. 

13 See the quotations corresponding to footnote 
25 


< 


4 ‘¢Youth Tell Their Story,’’ table 13, p. 56. 
15 Ibid., table 18, p. 64. 
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The Advisory Committee on Education in re 
producing the data from the Maryland survey 
used the phrase “feeling of completion upon 
graduation, 13 per cent.,” and they explained 
this item in a footnote by reproducing the para- 
graph just quoted from the original study. 
But the MLA committee apparently interpreted 
this item to mean “13 per cent. graduated from 
high school.” 

What proportion of the Maryland youth aetu 
ally graduated from the secondary school? We 
have already noted that 4,054, or 37.4 per cent., 
of the 10,898 out-of-school youth were gradu- 
ates.18 But the total sample of youth of ages 
16 to 24 studied in this survey included in ad- 
dition a group of 2,620 others who were still 
the latter, 


23.8 per cent. were in college, and, therefore, 


pursuing a formal education. Of 


were high-school graduates; an additional 54.4 
per cent. were in publie senior high schools, and 
an unstated proportion of the remainder were 
presumably in private senior high schools.'® 

cent. of the total 
group were from 16 to 18 years old,?° it is clear 


Since 74.5 per in-school 
that many of the senior-high-school pupils even- 
tually graduated. The original report presents 
no data upon this point, but detailed ealeula- 
tions, which are not presented here, show that 
approximately 43 per cent. of the 2,620 in- 
school youth who had not yet graduated from 
high school would eventuaJly do so. 

Combining this 43 per cent. of the in-school 
group with the 23.8 per cent. who were in col- 
lege, and therefore were already secondary- 
school graduates, we find that 66.8 per cent., 
or 1,750, of the 2,620 ultimately graduated from 
high school. We have already noted that 4,054 
of the 10,898 out-of-school youth had completed 
the secondary school. Consequently the com- 
bined group of 13,518 youth contained a total 
of 5,804 graduates, or 42.9 per cent.—not 13 
per cent. 

Some indication of the consequences of this 





16 Tbid., p. 66. 

17 Op. cit., p. 33 and footnote 16, p. 33. 

18 ¢¢ Youth Tell Their Story,’’ table 13, page 56. 
It will be noted that there is a difference of 40 be- 
tween the totals of tables 13 and 18 of this report, 
due presumably to a lack of data as to why this 
number of the out-of-school youth withdrew from 
school. 

19 Tbid., table 9, p. 

20 Tbid., table 9, p. 


52, and table 10, p. 53. 
52 
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error of interpretation appears perhaps in the 

following quotation from the MLA committee’s 

report: 
We are education of 


what must be 


concerned then with the 
the selected leadership of our demoe- 
racy. Much as we may desire at least a high-school 
education for all our citizens ... we can not rea- 
sonably expect a ‘‘universal’’ high-school education 


In our country for many years to come, Our 


primary task, therefore, is to provide the best type 


of education for these selected groups.?! 


We have already quoted the committee’s state- 
ment that 21 per cent. of the 10,858 Maryland 
out-of-school youth left the secondary school 
because they lacked interest and 2 per cent. left 
because they found this school too difficult. We 
have also noted that these data refer to schools 
of all levels, not to the high-school level alone. 
Both the 
state that 24.6 per cent. (or 25 per cent.) of 


original and the secondary sources 


the out-of-school youth withdrew because of 
“lack of school,” this total figure 
being broken down as “Lack of in- 


terest, 20.6 per cent.” (or 21 per cent.) ; “Sub- 


interest in 


follows m4 


jects too difficult, 1.8 per cent.’ (or 2 per cent.), 
and “Disciplinary trouble, 2.2 per cent.” (or 2 
The last 


ever, in “Language Study in Ameriean Eduea- 


per cent.).?? item was omitted, how- 
tion.” 

The original souree of these data shows that 
23.7 per cent. of the 10,858 out-ot school youth 
from high school prior to gradua- 
still 
namely 24.6 per cent., of this group, left school 
beeause of lack of interest, it must follow that 
theoretically all those who withdrew from high 


withdrew 


tion;?5 but since a larger proportion, 


school before graduating might have done so 
for this reason. Furthermore, we have already 
noted that “of those who enter high school only 
19.1 per cent. finish”; it follows, then, that ap- 
proximately one half of all seeondary-school 
entrants might have left before graduating be- 
But the figure of 


24.6 per cent. refers to the youth leaving schools 


cause of lack of interest. 
of all levels, and even the original source does 
not reveal what the proportion is for the high 
school alone. In other words, the Maryland 
data simply do not answer the question as to 
what percentage of the youth who left high 
1 Op. cit., p. 3S. 
Advisory Committee on Education, op. cit., pp. 
3, and Howard M. Bell, op. cit., table 18, p. 64. 
Howard M. Bell, op. cit., table 13, p. 56. 
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school before graduating did so because of lack 
of interest.*4 

Despite these facts, the MLA committee ar 
rived at the following conclusion, partly upon 
the basis of the data cited: 


The actual studies of the American Youth Com- 
mission recently made in Pennsylvania and in Mary- 
land of the reasons young people leave school do not 
show that any large proportion of them fail to eon- 
tinue through the high school beeause the subject 
matter curriculum did not meet their needs. 

less than one fourth of those investigated 
in the Maryland study ... left school for reasons 
that can be even remotely connected with eurricu- 
lum adjustment. that the 
withdrawal of any large number of students from 


There is no evidence 
high school before completing the twelfth grade is 
the result of a 
nature,.25 


curriculum too aeademie in its 

The souree which gives the data used in ar- 
riving at this conclusion contains the following 
statements: 

The failure of the secondary school with respect 
both to reaching and holding students can probably 
be aseribed to two major causes, one of which is 
economic and the other eurricular. ... 

It is impossible to determine which of the above 
causes exerts more influence in curtailing the effec- 
tiveness of the secondary school. ... 

... caution should be exercised in the use of data 
such as those presented above. . . .26 

The 
why the Pennsylvania and Maryland youth 
left school, and they appear in the two para- 
graphs whieh separate the above quotations. 
The committee of the MLA obtained the Mary- 
land data cited in their report from one of these 


data referred to relate to the reasons 


paragraphs, but in spite of the warnings which 
precede and follow it, they arrived at the mis- 


interpretation already noted. 

It should be clear from the foregoing dis- 
cussion that “Language Study in American 
Education” contains numerous errors, including 
misinterpretations of both the primary mean- 
ings and the connotations of the materials 
which were consulted. It is difficult to recon- 
cile this faet with the assertions quoted from 
the report at the outset of this article. And 

24 An effort to obtain an answer to this question 
from the American Youth Commission brought no 
response. 

25 Op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

26‘*Edueation in the Forty-Eight States,’’ pp. 


29 
“Oo. 
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one is tempted to substitute the evidence which 
supports this fact for the bare assumptions 
upon which these assertions appear to rest. Be- 


fore doing so, however, one should consider the 


whole process by which one learns to interpret 


Books 
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linguistic materials. But this subject is beyond 
the scope of the present discussion. 
Epwarp F. PorrHorr 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF. EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





A STUDY IN RACE AND CULTURE 
CONTACTS 
When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Cul- 
ture Contacts. Edited by ALAIN LOCKE and 
BERNHARD J. STERN. New York: Progressive 
Education Association, 1942. 768 pp. $3.50. 

Harp upon the publication of this book, our 
public press reported a series of unhappy inci- 
dents in this country. There was the hullabaloo 
over Negro blood donors to the Red Cross, over 
Negro housing in defense areas. There were 
the charges of job discrimination on the basis 
of race, religion and nationality brought against 
leading labor unions and large concerns en- 
gaged in defense work. 

These reports were the more unsettling since 
one of the avowed reasons for our fighting Hit- 
lerism is the monstrous series of crimes justified 
by the new racial philosophy which has been 
perpetrated by the Nazis. 

A book, then, which undertakes to state in 
clear, unequivocal terms the studied conclusions 
of scientists regarding race and culture and 
which undertakes also to reinterpret history in 
terms of these scientific conclusions is of ines- 
timable value in times like the present. The 
book was made possible by a grant from the 
General Education Board; it was written under 
the auspices of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and is published by its Committee on 
Workshops. 


done by Alain Locke, professor of philosophy, 


The actual work of editing was 


Howard University, who furnishes the very 
considerable and highly illuminating text com- 
mentary, and by Bernhard J. Stern, lecturer in 
sociology, Columbia University, and anthropol- 
ogy at the New School for Social Research, 
who with an extraordinary sense of what is 
pertinent and relevant selected, edited and docu- 
mented the source material. 

This material, much of which is not easily 
available elsewhere, is drawn from the writings 
of seventy-seven authorities in the field—anthro- 


pologists, sociologists, historians, social workers 
and other specialists. 

Students of Dr. Stern at the New School for 
Social 
under which the material is grouped as well as 
the chief The 
“racial myth,” that Trojan horse of the present 


Research will recognize the headings 


argument which it supports. 


war, is exposed for what it is, an effective 
weapon of exploitation of minorities by the 


dominant group. This particular technique, 
while applied with unprecedented virulence by 
the Nazis, is one that has been practiced by all 
The book affords ample 


evidence of this in the graphic accounts given 


peoples in all times. 


of the treatment by the “superior” white man 
of native populations in backward areas and 
of minority groups in his own countries. If we 
are indifferent or even acquiescent to such prae 
tices it is beeause our popular thinking is en- 
meshed in cultural chauvinism and _ bigotry. 
The western white man insists that he has the 
“monopoly of civilization”. and justifies his su- 
periority by means of force and conquest. In 
false 


with civilization has been earried to an 


modern times this identification of race 
even 
more dangerous extreme. Particular nations 
are now identified with culture and civilization. 
Thus fed by the fires of nationalism and a spe 
cious propaganda the attempt of world domina- 
tion by a single nation or group in the name of 
civilization is the inevitable next step. 


The 


claims is effectively set down in the early part 


scientific answer to such preposterous 
of the book by Franz Boas and his associate, 
Ruth Benedict. 


the racial myth but they make two other points 


Not only do they dispose of 
vital to the issue. It is not enough, they say, 
to expose this fallacy; rather we must trace the 
role of such fallacious doctrines in history, past 
and present. Racism is only one of the fietions 
in current false perspectives of human history. 
Another is the prevailing notion of separate, 


distinet, ethnically characteristic cultures. But 
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culture is not related functionally to definite 
ethnic groups or races; rather it varies inde- 
pendently. Races change their culture on many 
historic occasions, and various cultural advances 
are made independently by different racial 
stocks. All cultures have contributed to civili- 
zation and there is a wholesome section or two 
by T. T. Waterman and Ralph Linton setting 


forth categorically the specific features of our 


present-day American culture which we owe to 
peoples who go back to the ancient Egyptians 


and Chaldeans. The American Indian, for ex- 
ample, has made more numerous original con- 
tributions to our culture than did the classical 
Greeks. 

Space forbids more than a brief reference to 
the wealth of material which the book affords. 
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The range and breadth of the fields covered may 
be gauged from the section headings: culture 
contacts and the growth of civilization; varieties 
of culture conflicts—power politics and domi- 
nance, the role of imperialism, the economic 
basis of culture conflict; the ways of dominant 
peoples—techniques of dominance; the ways of 
submerged peoples, tactics of revival and coun- 
ter-assertion; the contemporary scene in inter- 
cultural relations. 

Among other authors whose writings are in 
cluded are Charles Darwin, Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, Osear Jaszi, Hans Kohn, Margaret Mead, 
Donald Pierson, George Pitt-Rivers, Robert 
Redfield, Edward Sapir, Clark Wissler. 

AGNES DE Lima 

THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Societies ad Meetings... 





17TH ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 

THE importance of adult education in the 
nation’s war program was stressed both by the 
president and by the director of the American 
Association tor Adult Edueation at its 17th 
annual meeting, held at West Point (N. Y.), 
May 11-13. 

Harry W. Chase, president of the association 
and chancellor of New York University, stated 
in his presidential address that adult education 
is now 
civilization itself. 
The new that 


task of 
We must literally learn or perish. 


the great central 
must be learned outweighs the old that has been 


learned. Armies and navies and air forees must 
Industry must learn 


.. We must all learn 


arn or suffer bitter defeat. 
new methods of production. . 
iew ways of living, some of them uncomfortable 
learn our allies and our 
enemies; we faith 
the value of our own institutions. 


and strange. We must 


must learn a new and confi- 
dence in 

Never, indeed, has a generation been called upon 
to learn so much in so short a time. We have seen 
the fate of those who did not learn; we are deter- 


mined that we will not share that fate. 


Coneerning adult edueation in the postwar 
period, Dr. Chase said: 

There will, first of all, be the task of retraining 
and readjusting to civilian life men who will be 


demobilized. The Army and Navy can not carry 


their responsibility beyond the point at which a 
man puts off his uniform. What goes on thereafter 
must be done by the schools, the colleges, and by 
people all along the line concerned with adult edu- 
cation in its various aspects. It will not only be a 
vocational job, but it will have to do as well with 
adjustments to new social and economic conditions 


an4 trends within the country and all over the 


world. 


Morse A. Cartwright, director of the associa- 
tion, called the nation’s preparation for war 
“the greatest adult-education project in which 
Americans ever have engaged.” He indicated 
that the building of citizenship in communities 
is the most important wartime service of the 
adult educator, and also stressed the necessity 
for planning an adult-edueation program for 


He added: 


the postwar period. 


With the prospect of millions of men and women 
displaced from war industries and hundreds of 
thousands of men released from the armed forces, 
returning to communities immediately following 
the war, it behooves us now to study the pattern 
of our society so that we may aid to the utmost in 
the enormous readjustments in community life that 
are to come. It is dangerous to let soldiers loose 
in a peaceful world unless there might immediately 
be available to them valid programs of reeducation, 
retraining and reorientation to a changed society. 

One hesitates to think of what will happen if 
adult edueation in all its varied forms fails to rise 
The dread- 
with 


to the awe-inspiring postwar challenge. 
ful possibility of the firing wall is there 
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Americans wearing the blindfolds and Americans 
aiming the rifles. 

Mr. Cartwright reported an increase of nearly 
40 per cent. in the membership of the associa- 
tion during the year. 

At the annual banquet, Pierre Cot, former 
Cabinet member, Republic of France, and Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo, Foreign Minister and Minis- 
ter of War under the Republican Government 
of Spain, urged continuing support, through 
organized political propaganda from the United 
States, of the anti-fascist peoples in oceupied 
countries. Senor del Vayo said: “Unless the 
United Nations promote the revolt in Europe, 
this will be a very long war.” 

Jan Struther, English author, speaking at the 
banquet, declared : 

. . . It is upon the ordinary citizens that the future 
of the world depends. The importance of the ordi- 
is very greatly underrated, not so 
He is 
He is all for some 


nary citizen 
much by those in authority as by himself. 
a touchingly modest creature. 
form of world reconstruction, but he thinks of it 
as something which will have to be worked out for 
him by the experts. In a way, this is true and ina 
way it isn’t. The experts are certainly necessary. 
They are the architeets of world construction; they 
caleulate the stresses and strains; they provide the 
blueprints. But more they can not do. The people 
who actually have to build up this world are the 
ordinary citizens. They are the bricklayers and the 
masons, the carpenters, the plasterers, the painters, 


the electricians. Without them all blueprints are 


Research. 
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useless. 


build. 


With their help no world is too difficult to 


Three workshops meeting daily were a fea- 
ture of the meeting. They offered an oppor- 
tunity for exchange of experience and informal 
discussion of community organization and 
civilian defense, training volunteers for adult 
education and coordination of publie and _ pri- 
vate agencies in adult education. 

Postwar reconstruction, labor and edueation 
after the war and new international concepts 
were the subjects of the general sessions. 

At the business sessions a new constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and the following 
officers were elected: president, Alexander 
Meiklejohn; vice presidents, Austin H. Mae 
Cormick (reelected), Hilda W. Smith, John W. 
Studebaker 


James EK. Russell, honorary chairman; Lyman 


(reelected); also reelected were 
Bryson, chairman; Jennie M. Flexner, secre 
tary, and Harold Stonier, treasurer. 

The committee on time and place of annual 
meeting recommended that the association con 
sider Hampton Institute as the site of its next 
annual meeting. The recommendation was ap 
proved informally but, as is customary, a defi- 
nite decision as to the place of meeting will not 
be made until about January 1, 1943. 


Dorothy RowvEn, 
Journal Editor, American Association 
for Adult Education 
New York CITY 





CERTAIN VISUAL FUNCTIONS AS RE- 
LATED TO RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
In ordinary conversation relating to rifle 

shooting, one frequently hears many comments 

about the factors that contribute to good and 
poor marksmanship. The subject is most often 
discussed by those persons who classify them- 
selves among the best marksmen. Interestingly 
enough, many of these same individuals are not 
wholly in agreement as to the reasons which they 
assign to their efficiency in shooting. Some ar- 
gue that it is experience which counts most in 
making a good marksman. Others believe it is 
motor control or steadiness that is most essen- 
tial. Still others think that mental set, visual 


acuity, distance fusion, eye-finger coordination, 
finger-thumb squeeze, et cetera, contribute most 
to good rifle marksmanship. 

The results of a number of studies have been 
helpful in isolating the faetors which either eon- 
tribute in some way to efficiency in shooting or 
have no relationship at all to good marksman- 
ship. Spaeth and Dunham! found a coefficient 
of correlation of .61 between steadiness and rifle 
marksmanship. More Humphreys, 
Buxton and Taylor? found a coefficient of .57 


recent ly, 


1R. A. Spaeth and G. C. Dunham, American 
Journal of Psychology, 56: 249-256 (1921). 

2L. G. Humphreys, C. E. Buxton and H. R. 
Taylor, Journal of Applied Psychology, 20: 680- 
688 (December, 1936). 
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between these same factors. They also found a 

coefficient of 59 between experience and rifle 

! arksmanship. 

found similar between 
rifle While 


correlations are not very high, they do 


Others have results 


teadiness and marksmanship. 
these 
rifle 


indicate a definite relationship between 


shooting and the factors of steadiness and ex 
perience. Just recently, English* reported an 
instance in which practice in finger squeeze im- 
proved beginners’ rifle marksmanship. 

The present study represents an attempt to 
determine the relationship of certain visual 
functions, namely, lateral and vertical imbalance 
of the eyes, left- and right-eye efficiency, dis- 
tance fusion and eye-coordination level, to rifle 
marksmanship. 

The records of 190 freshman engineering stu- 
dents who practiced rifle shooting during the 
first semester of the present school year are in- 
cluded in the study. These represent a fairly 
good eross seetion of the reeords of the students 
who took rifle practice at that time. 

The rifle-marksmanship reeord for each stu- 
dent is based upon the following proeedure: He 
shot twice at the target in prone position, onee 
in sitting position, once in kneeling position and 
He used five ear- 
tridges for making the sight adjustments and 


once in standing position. 
five for his reeord. His score in shooting was 
ealeulated in terms of the average number of 
times that he hit the target area out of a possible 
125 shots during the period of practice. 

The students’ visual records are based upon 
certain slight modifieations of the measurements 
obtained by the Betts visual tests in the oph- 
thalmie telebinocular. Since it was not deemed 
necessary to use all these tests, only the records 
of those which measured the visual functions at 
a distance and whose results eould be interpreted 
with a fair degree of aeeuraey and considered 
in the study. Consequently, the measurements 
inelude the abilities to coordinate the eyes and 
to fuse objects at a distanee, to see a target at 
varying distances with each eye and to sense 
depth perception which, incidentally, is a eheck 
on suceessful binoeular vision. 


There are numerous factors which were given 


H. B. English, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
26: 3-7, February, 1942. 


4 These tests and materials are produced by the 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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consideration in collecting the visual-test records 
for each student. Some of these relate to eye 
preference, shooting with both eyes open and 
shooting with either the left eye or the right eye 
closed. Others relate to the conditions of test- 
ing each student’s visual funetions as well as to 
the possible influence of any eye treatment 
which the student may have been receiving dur- 
ing target practice or at the time of having his 
eyes tested. 

The results are given for three groups of 
freshmen who were classified on the basis of eye 
preference® and the eye or eyes which they nor- 
mally used in shooting. The results of the larg- 
est group are for 100 students who shot with 
the preferential eye (which was the right eye in 
this instanee); the results for the next largest 
group are for 44 students who did not shoot 
with the preferential eye, and the results of the 
smallest group considered in the study are for 
Since 


the results are given in terms of coefficients of 


35 students who shot with both eyes open. 


correlation, a small group of 11 students whose 
left-eye preference corresponded to the eye 
which they used in shooting is omitted. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VISUAL FUNCTIONS AND RIFLE 
MARKMANSHIP FOR ONE HUNDRED FRESHMAN STU- 
DENTS WHOSE PREFERENTIAL EYE (THE RIGHT) 
Was USED IN SHOOTING 


Visual Functions Coefficients 


Lateral imbalance 2.6.6 ecciees .02 


Vertical imbalance .....20.ss<+ .O4 
Visual efticiency (left eye) .... 19 


Visual efficiency (right eye) =e 
Kye-coordination level ......... 15 
Dintamee THSIOK: «645 ccaswaws .06 


These correlations are all low and, except for 
one, positive. They reveal practically no rela- 
tionship between these visual functions and rifle 
marksmanship when the student uses his prefer- 
ential eye in shooting. In this instance, the 
preferential eye is the right. 

These correlations are also very low and, 
therefore, reveal little or no relationship between 
the visual functions and rifle marksmanship. It 
apparently does not make any difference whether 
the student uses his preferential eye in shooting 
or the other eye. 

5 The preference eye was determined by using 
the manoptoscope, the mailing tube and the peep- 
hole test. 
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TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VISUAL FUNCTIONS AND RIFLE 
MARKSMANSHIP FOR ForTY-FouR FRESHMAN SrTUu- 
DENTS WHOSE PREFERENTIAL EYE (THE LEFT) 
WAS NOT USED IN SHOOTING 


Visual Functions Coefficients 


Lateral imbalance 


reer re ee .06 
Vertical imbalance .....-ccccce — .01 
Visual efticiency (left eye) ..... 10 
Visual efficiency (right eye) .... — .07 
Eye-coordination level ......... 14 
PUStRNCe TOMO: 66 eh eb wees ec .O9 


Three of these correlations are negative and 
three of them are positive but low. 
slight between distance 
fusion and the eriterion but it is too small to 


Only one 
shows relationship 
be significant. 

Several other correlations between rifle shoot- 
reveal similar 


ing and these visual functions 


results. The correlations, for example, between 
prone and standing positions in rifle shooting 
and distance fusion are just slightly higher than 
the correlation between the average of shooting 
in all positions and distance fusion as given in 


Table III. 


These eorrelations are .35 and .36, 


TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VISUAL FUNCTIONS AND RIFLE 
MARKSMANSHIP FOR THIRTY-FIVE FRESHMAN STU 
DENTS WHO SHOT WITH BOTH EYES OPEN 


Visual Functions Coeflicients 





Lateral 


Po a er .06 
Vertien) imbalance ..icccececes .20 
Visual efficiency (left eye) ..... — .03 
Visual efficiency (right eye) ..... — .19 
Kye-coordination level ......... .02 
PIStRMCe TBION ©. 6656 ew ce ensces 30 


respectively. They are based on the reeords of 
the students who shot with both eyes open. 

Comments. Errors of measurement resulting 
from the use of the Betts visual tests and the 
limited number of eases included in the ealeu- 
lations of the last two tables may account for 
some of the low correlations. But, even so, they 
fail to show any important relationship between 
these visual funetions and rifle marksmanship. 
It is very doubtful whether a larger number of 
cases would produce results that differed greatly 
from those given in the tables. 

The fact that these coefficients of correlation 
are low and some are negative will probably not 
But it may 
perplex a layman who knows little about the art 
and skill of shooting. 


surprise a skilled rifle marksman. 
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It apparently makes no difference whether a 
person clearly sees the center of the target or 
not when he is in the act of shooting, provided 
If he 


can estimate about where the eenter of the tar- 


that he has something to guide his aim. 


get is, he may be expected to shoot about as well 
as if he had 100-per-cent. visual efficieney. It 
seems, therefore, that the eye efficiency or the 
ability to see a target at a distanee is not an 
important faetor in rifle shooting. 
be added that it makes little or 


It may also 
no difference 
whether or not the marksman uses his preferen- 
tial eye in shooting. His chances of hitting the 
target are about as great if he uses the other 
eye. 

A person who ean not fuse objeets at a dis 
tance will shoot about as well as one who ean 
fuse the things he sees. This is the more inter 
esting in view of the fact that some persons 
shoot with both eyes open. It is relatively easy 
to understand why fusion may not be essential 
in target practice when a person closes one eye 
in shooting, except that it might ereate a dis 
But it is a little more diffi 


cult to understand this faet when he shoots with 


turbing mental set. 
both eyes open. Apparently he is able mentally 
to suppress the vision in the one open eye so 
completely that it makes little difference whether 
he shoots with it closed or open. 

A person whose lateral- and vertieal-imbalance 
condition of the eyes is outside the range of tol- 
erance may be expected to shoot about as well 
as one whose eyes are in line laterally and verti 
eally. This fact may suggest that a eross-eyed 
hunter could hold his aim and shoot a squirrel 
in a tree with one eye on the sights of his gun 
and at the same time follow the course of a 
second squirrel on an opposite limb with the 
other eye. Of course, this must not be construed 
as advice to squirrel hunters who have strabis 
mus. It is doubtless true that a person ean learn 
to suppress the vision of any one of the open 
eyes through practice. 

A further check on the factors which may or 
may not have something to do with accuracy in 
rifle marksmanship might possibly inelude finger 
thumb trigger squeeze, eye-index finger eoordi- 
nation and mental set. 

R. G. Srmpson 
R. C. SomMER 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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Recent) | ij i; 





AIKEN, C. C., and Scorr, B. Litiy (editors). 
Teacher Training for Industry (first edition). 
Pp. xvii+ 144. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd St., New York. 1942. $1.25. 

Over a score of industrial and personnel executives, 
educational psychologists and teachers of engineering 
methods of training teachers for national- 


present : } 
Applicable to any vocational field. 


defense courses. 
e 


Board of School Commis- 


Annual Report of the 
Published by the 


sioners. Pp. 195. Illustrated. 
City of Baltimore. 1941. 
This, the 112th annual report, contains information 
on the national-defense-training program and its ex- 
pansion since early 1937, when classes in blueprint 
reading were organized for skilled workers in the 
aeronautical industry. 
” 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. Broadcasting to the Class- 

room by Universities and Colleges (Nelson Me- 
morial Library). Pp. 128. Meador Publishing 
Company, Boston. 1942. $1.50. 
This volume (No. V), as well as three others of this 
series, aims not only to give educators the oppor- 
tunity to judge for themselves what has been prac- 
tical and impractical in this specialized type of 
broadcasting but also, for text-book writers, to fur- 
nish a source of information concerning radio’s role 
im modern education. Number IV was listed in 
SCHOOL AND Socieiy, June 6. 


3ENEDICT, RuTH, and MILDRED ELLIS. Race and 


Cultural Relations (Problems in American Life— 


Unit No. 5 NEA, Washington. 1942. 
30¢. 

America’s answer to the myth of a master race is 
approached from many angles; evaluation of atti- 
tudes and behaviors in racial tests is emphasized. 


Pp. 60, 


BLAKEMAN, Epwarp W. The Administration of 
Religion in Universities and Colleges: Personnel 
(a survey). Pp. vii+ 150. University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor. 1942. 

Confined to those institutions listed by the ACE, 726 
in all Valuable institutional data given. 
o 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and 
The Metal Crafts. Pp. 
Macmillan, 1942. $1.20. 
Based on an extensive study of industry courses in 
public-school systems and research studies conducted 
under the direction of the authors during the past 
ten years. Designed for the junior and senior high 
schools, it may be used equally well as a text in 
courses devoted exclusively to general metalwork. 


Louis V. NEWKIRK. 
vii+152. Illustrated. 


MABEF, E.Lsizx. Young Nutritionists in Action 
( Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, edited by William 
A. McCall, No. 103). Pp. 26. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1942. 40¢. 

In an environment conducive to experiencing, in- 
quiring and experimenting for an explanation of life 
about them, 26 boys and girls of Grade V, Demon- 
stration School, New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Jersey City), are guided to discover for themselves 
satisfying solutions to their inquiries. Records of 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 55, No. 1433 


the year’s activities are stated in terms of the actual 
experiences of the children. 
e 


NEARMAN, SytviaA B. The Red Man (Teachers’ 

Lesson Unit Series, edited by William A. McCall, 
No. 105). Pp. 30. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1942, 
40¢. 
This unit, the philosophy of the Indians, was devel- 
oped in the seventh and eighth grades, Kent (Conn.) 
Center School, with a special group with reading 
abilities ranging from grade two to grade six. 


WILLIAM FIELDING, and Rosert Bf, 
Man and His Machines (Problems in 

American Life—Unit No. 3). Pp. 56. NEA, 

Washington. 1942. 30¢. 

Research on how invention changes the modern world 

presents opportunities for the pupil to develop quali 

ties desired of the good citizen apart from purely 

intellectual attainments. 

a 


PERRY, SHERMAN. Let’s Write Good Letters. Pp. 
vii+ 176. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. 1942. $1.00. 

Prepared to help in the writing of letters that are 
clear, concise, tactful and effective. ‘‘There is noth 
ing new except what is forgotten.” 

e 


Populations Adrift (Education and National De- 
fense Series, Pamphlet No. 11). U. 8. Office of 
Education. Pp. 30. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 1941. 15¢. 

A review of the major problems which we face in 
common with other nations in the adjustment be- 
tween population and resources, 


REEVES, FLoyp W., HowArpD M. BELL and DovuGgLas 
WarpD. American Youth Faces the Future (Prob- 
lems in American Life—Unit No. 2). Pp. 72. 
NEA, Washington. 1942. 30¢. 

An evaluation of the responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties for youth in the world of to-day and to-morrow 
relative to behavior outcomes, 


OGBURN, 
WEAVER. 


REITz, WILLIAM (director). ‘‘Admission Status of 
2,188 Applicants for Teacher Education.’’ 
(Bulletin No. 2). Pp. Ixiii+ 187.  Mimeo- 
graphed. Board of Education, Detroit. 1942. 
Work outlined in this bulletin was made possible by 
the WPA. It was sponsored by the College of Edu- 
cation research studies in admission and placement 
at Wayne University. Contains many charts and 
tables, the purpose of which is to afford a basis of 
evalutation of the admission process through cor- 
relation of the measures of that process with teach- 
ing-suecess criteria. 

eo 

STEINER, JESSE F., and CHESTER D. BABCOCK. 
Recreation and Morale (Problems in American 
Life—Unit No. 4). Pp. 72. NEA, Washington. 
1942. 30¢. 

Evaluates sound and socially desirable leisure-time 
programs. 

ae 
War Service Opportunities for College and Uni- 
versity Students’’ (Bulletin). Pp. v+67. 
Mimeographed. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington. 1942. 
Report of an extensive survey of opportunities of 
special interest to college students and recent gradu- 
ates. Qualified applicants for positions enumerated 
in this survey are now being sought by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 














